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“Hello,  fellow  writers.” 

With  those  words,  James  Michener  opened  the  Wilmington  Writers’ 
Workshop,  two  days  of  talking,  teaching  and  sharing  tips  about  writing. 

It  began  with  an  idea  at  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Journal: 

The  newspaper  planned  a  weekend  workshop  on  writing  as  part  of  its 
NEWS  2000  commitment. 

As  interest  swelled  beyond  the  Wilmington  newsroom,  editors  decided 
to  open  the  session  to  others  in  the  industry.  More  than  400  reporters 
and  editors  from  19  states  attended. 

They  heard  writers  including  Michener,  Molly  Ivins,  Richard  Aregood 
and  Chuck  Stone  talk  about  their  craft.  They  shared  advice  about  writing 
stories  that  are  clear  and  compelling,  stories  that  both  tell  the  news 
and  evoke  emotions. 

Good  writing  is  fundamental  to  good  newspapers.  And  improving 
writing  is  one  way  the  Wilmington  News  Journal  is  advancing  NEWS  2000, 
the  Gannett  program  to  improve  news  content  by  focusing  on  the  changing 
needs  of  readers. 
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You  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  with  case 
histories  from  prominent  retailers  on  how  they 
successfully  use  their  local  newspapers.  The  names 
will  be  familiar  and  the  perspective  the  retailers 
bring  to  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
valuable  to  your  newspaper.  This  section  will  be 
positive,  perceptive,  and  provocative. 


Newspapers  and  Retailers: 

Partners  in  Profits  is  a  special  section  focusing 
on  what  newspapers  are  doing  right  with  their 
best  advertisers.  With  business  conditions  as 
difficult  as  at  any  time  in  recent  memory,  news¬ 
papers  and  retailers  are  working  together  more 
closely.  Newspapers  are  listening  to  retailers, 
developing  niche  products,  creating  value  added 
opportunities  like  data  bases,  frequent  reader 
clubs,  zoning  by  zip  codes,  co-sponsoring 
promotional  events  and  doing  whatever  they 
can  to  help  build  traffic  and  sales. 


By  placing  your  ad 


in  this  special 
section,  you  will  be  showing  dedication  to  both 
retailers  and  the  newspaper  industry.  As  an 
added  bonus,  a  mailing  to  over  2,000  members  of 
the  Retail  Advertising  and  Marketing  Association 
will  be  made.  Plus  any  ad  that  appears  in  this 
special  section  can  be  picked-up  and  run  in  the 
Editor  Publisher  Market  Guide  for  only  $200, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  your  ad.  So  don't  delay, 
call  today  and  reserve  your  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  take  a 

close  look  at  retailing  trends,  the  challenges  of 
in-store  media  and  sales  promotion  and  how 
America's  largest  retailer,  Wal-Mart,  truly 
perceives  newspapers. 
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Here  are  a  dozen 
new  ways  tq.improve 
journalism. 

These  12  exceptional  journalism  students 
are  this  years  Chips  Quinn  Scholars. 

The  mission  of  the  Chips  Quinn  Scholars 
Program  is  to  forge  a  unique  partnership 
between  journalism  educators  and  newsroom 
editors  that  will  identify  promising 
minority  journalism  students  and  give  them 
newsroom  opportunities  and  professional 
guidance  to  launch  their  news  careers. 

Students  selected  as  Chips  Quinn  Scholars 
are  matched  with  appropriate  summer  internships 
at  cooperating  newspapers  and  linked  with 
mentor  editors  who  will  help  guide  them  to 
newsroom  careers  upon  graduation. 

Each  winner  receives  a  travel  stipend  and, 
upon  successful  completion  of  the  internship, 
a  $1,000  scholarship. 

The  Chips  Quinn  Scholars  Program  was  established 
by  family  and  friends  of  the  late  John  C.  Quinn,  Jr., 
manning  editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Journal. 

Chips  Quinn  was  committed  to  encouraging 
young  news  talent,  especially  minorities. 

This  scholarship  program  keeps  his  efforts 
and  his  spirit  alive. 

CHIPS  QUINN  SCHOLARS  PROGRAM 
The  Chips  Quinn  Scholars  Program 
is  administered  in  cooperation  with 
the  Association  of  Black  College  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  Programs. 

For  more  information  about  the 
Chips  Quinn  Scholars  Program: 

Journalism  Education  Department 
The  Freedom  Fonun 
1101  Wilson  Boulevard, 

Arlington,  VA  22209 
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JULY 

10-11  — Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  The  Cavalier  Hotel,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach,  Va. 

10-12 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  The  Perdido 
HHton,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

16- 18— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  The  Holiday  Inn, 

West  Memphis,  Ark. 

17- 18 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  The  Grand  Hotel, 

Mackirtac  Island,  Mich. 

22- 25 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Fantasyland  Hotel/West  Edmonton  Mall,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

AUGUST 

7-8 — West  Texas  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Lodge  of 
Granbury,  Granbury,  Texas. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Board  Meeting,  The 
Cliffs  Hotel,  Shell  Beach,  Calif. 

20-22 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Lakevlew 
Resort,  Morgantown,  W.Va. 

23- 25— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Benson  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

23- 26 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Annual  Convention,  The  Omni 

Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

26-28 — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  The 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

10- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Coconut  Malorie  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

11- 13 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising  Managers'  Retreat/ 

Circulation  Committee  Meeting,  The  River  Terrace  Hotel,  Gatlin- 
burg,  Tenn. 

16- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Harbor  Island  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

17- 18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Fall 

Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Westin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17- 19 — Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  The  St. 

Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  /Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Mirror  Lake  Inn, 

Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

18-19 — South  Dakota  Newspaper  /Association,  Annual  Fall  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  /Al’s  Oasis,  Chamberlain,  S.D. 

23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  The  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

24- 26 — Nevada  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Convention  Center, 

Fallon,  Nev. 

24- 26 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 

The  Red  Lion  Inn,  Yakima,  Wash. 

25- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  /Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Ritz-Cartton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29-10/1 — International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  The  Sheraton 
Premiere  Hotel,  Tysons  Comer,  Va. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


12- 17 — Poynter  Institute,  “Leadership  in  Photojoumalism"  Seminar,  Poynter 

Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13- 17 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Quality  Management  for  Photo¬ 

graphic  Processing”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center 
of  the  Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

27-29 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Getting  Started  in  Total  Quality” 
Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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About  Awards 


Suburban  Newspaper  Awards.  The  North  Shore 
News  of  North  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  left  with 
14  awards,  including  five  for  first  place  and  the  “Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  of  the  Year,”  in  this  year’s  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America  1992  Advertising  Contest. 

Linda  Stewart,  advertising  director  of  North  Shore 
News,  received  the  award  based  on  her  abilities  to  retain 
and  develop  sales  staff,  community  leadership  in  the 
newspaper  circulation  area,  and  development  of  new  and 
innovative  ways  to  enhance  revenue  growth.  Since  1985 
when  she  began,  display  advertising  revenues  have 
jumped  51%. 

The  five  first-place  awards  won  by  North  Shore  News 
are  for  Best  Regular  ROP  Advertising,  Best  Special  Shop¬ 
ping  Area  Promotion  Section,  Best  Single  Black  ROP 
Ad,  Best  Cover  Design  and  Best  Ad  Series. 

Other  top  winners  include  Metro  Valley  Newspaper 
Group  of  Abbotsford,  British  Columbia,  which  received 
nine  awards,  including  two  first-place,  and  MPG  News¬ 
papers  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  receiving  eight  awards,  in¬ 
cluding  three  first-place. 
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The  New 
Curmudgeon 


By  Thomas  Winship 


Helping  the  embattled  Russian  press 


For  global  journalists,  1992  is  the  year  of  the  embat¬ 
tled  Russian  press.  A  couple  of  years  earlier,  the  focus 
of  concern  was  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  press  in  Eastern  Europe  is  still  having  a  rough  time 
of  it,  but  it  is  sorting  itself  out  with  much  attention  from 
the  West.  The  Russian  press  is  in  big,  big  trouble,  and 
deserves  all  the  sharing  of  skills  and  group  therapy  we 
can  provide. 

Last  month  a  group  of  22  U.S.  publishers  and  editors 
met  for  three  days  in  St.  Petersburg  with  25  Russian  jour¬ 
nalists,  who  represented  a  remarkable  cross  section  of 
the  largest,  oldest  and  newest  newspapers  from  through¬ 
out  the  biggest  republic  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  States. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Conference,  “Putting  Free  Press 
and  Free  Market  Principles  Into  Practice,”  was  sponsored 
by  the  Freedom  Forum  and  administered  with  the  help  of 
the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists.  It  was  not  the  first 
such  encounter  by  a  long  shot;  nor  did  special  revelations 
or  initiatives  emerge,  but  it  was  an  important  learning 
experience,  and  one  almost  certain  to  produce  some  con¬ 
crete  assistance  to  our  hellishly  beleaguered  brethren. 

This  participant  took  away  four  strong  impressions 
from  the  St.  Pete  experience: 

•  Russian  editors  are  so  totally  preoccupied  with  pure 
survival  that  talk  about  such  niceties  as  content,  ethics 
and  separation  of  news  from  commentary  are  purely  bonus 
subjects.  One  Moscow  editor  said,  “Of  any  100  start-up 
papers,  90  could  be  gone  a  year  from  now.” 

•  News  executives  worry  constantly  about  motivating 
employees  to  work  harder  and  longer  hours,  a  problem 
induced  by  40  years  of  taking  government  handouts.  They 
admit  that  “management  is  not  our  strong  suit.” 

•  They  are  still  struggling  with  the  concept,  the  po¬ 
tential  and  reality  of  true  independence  in  journalism. 
There  is  little  wonder  about  this  uncertainty,  since  the 
government  stilt  controls  newsprint  and  subsidies.  The 
heavy  thumb  from  above  hangs  heavy  over  the  press. 

•  Despite  these  factors,  the  new  freedoms  have  pro¬ 
duced  incredible  enthusiasm,  even  passion,  among  many 
Russian  news  chiefs.  There  will  be  huge  bumps  and  grinds 
over  the  next  couple  of  years,  but  the  Russian  press  will 
move  in  the  right  direction,  I  am  convinced. 

Other  impressions  stick  in  your  mind: 

In  Russia,  as  in  much  of  Europe,  the  editor  outranks 
the  business  side,  publisher  and  all.  No  wonder  man¬ 
agement  is  not  their  strong  suit!  Nowhere  in  the  world 
do  editors  excel  in  arithmetic.  Advertising,  too,  has  been 


(Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston, 
Va.  His  column  appears  monthly.) 


a  dirty  word  there,  but  our  struggling  free  press  practi¬ 
tioners  are  fast  overcoming  the  prejudice.  Already  their 
circulation  is  suffering  from  too  many  price  increases. 

One  participant,  Katharine  Graham,  gently  reminded 
her  counterparts  that  “Advertising  is,  after  all,  another 
form  of  information;  that  an  excellent  editorial  product 
and  profitability  are  compatible,  and  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  only  relevant  when  a  paper  is  profitable.” 

What  is  the  best  kind  of  help  the  Western  press  fra¬ 
ternity  can  offer  the  Russians? 

Some  suggestions,  and  not  necessarily  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance. 

1.  Assist  Russian  news  executives  in  reorganizing, 
consolidating  and  energizing  a  truly  professional  national 
publishers  and  editors  association.  Make  it  possible  for 
two  or  three  Russians  to  come  to  the  States  to  attend  the 
ASNE,  NAA  and  APME  conventions  next  spring.  The 
concerns  of  an  energized  association  would  be  workable 
press  laws,  editorial  and  ethical  issues,  not  union  and  po¬ 
litical  matters. 

2.  Organize  serious  one-  and  two-week  workshops  on 
such  subjects  as  marketing,  management  practices,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  advertising  at,  perhaps,  the  University  of 
Moscow,  which  is  working  hard  to  shed  the  old  ideol¬ 
ogy- 

3.  Underwrite  short  visiting  internships  for  Russians 
at  U.S.  news  organizations. 

4.  Urge  U.S.  publishers  to  lend  business-side  execu¬ 
tives  for  short  consultancies  inside  Russian  newspapers, 
radio  and  tv  stations.  John  Seigenthaler,  former  Nashville 
Tennessean  publisher,  is  doing  just  that,  this  month,  for 
example. 

Such  projects  are  vital,  but  the  one  thing  they  lack  is 
an  “umbrella”  that  can  cover  the  smorgasbord  of  assis¬ 
tance  efforts,  and  bring  to  them  continuity,  focus  and  re¬ 
inforcement.  This  is  not  to  suggest  monopolization  of  as¬ 
sistance  under  one  roof,  but  coordination  of  precious  re¬ 
sources  that  can  avoid  duplication  and  hit-and-run  help. 
In  the  words  of  my  colleague  at  the  Center  for  Foreign 
Journalists,  George  Krimsky,  a  former  AP  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondent:  “Russian  journalists  today  need  a  lifeline  to 
the  West.  They  need  to  know  that  there  is  someone  in 
their  corner  at  all  times,  particularly  if  the  authoritarian 
ax  should  fall  again.” 

It  is  time  our  industry  extended  that  lifeline.  One  of 
the  results  of  St.  Petersburg  was  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  Standing  Committee  with  the  Russians  to  pursue 
some  of  these  ideas.  That  committee  should  now  stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

P.S.  Add  columnist  Bill  Safire  to  the  you-can-count- 
them-on-one-hand  list  of  genuine  investigative  reporters 
in  Washington  for  his  work  on  the  Iraqgate  Lavoro  Bank 
scandal. 
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Two  murders — no  answers 

We  now  have  two  unsolved  assassinations  of  newsmen  in  the 
United  States.  Murders  of  reporters  and  editors  have  taken  place 
frequently  in  other  countries  around  the  world.  E&P  has  chroni¬ 
cled  most  of  them.  There  is  justifiable  fear  that  increasing  violence 
in  our  society  may  lead  to  the  spread  of  assaults  on  newspeople  in 
this  country. 

On  March  11  Manuel  de  Dios,  a  Hispanic  journalist  in  New  York 
City  who  was  known  for  his  exposure  of  drug  dealers,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  gangland-style  in  a  New  York  restaurant.  The  police  report 
they  have  some  80  leads  or  clues  but .... 

On  April  30  a  small-town  weekly  newspaper  publisher,  Warren 
Duliere,  was  killed  by  his  own  gun  in  the  garage  of  his  home  in 
Capon  Bridge,  W.Va.  Police  admit  that  this  controversial 
editor/publisher  had  many  enemies  and  are  treating  the  case  as  a 
homicide.  There  are  no  solid  suspects  .... 

It  is  no  wonder  that  some  journalists  are  asking  why  reporters 
and  editors  haven’t  taken  a  more  active  interest  in  trying  to  solve 
these  crimes. 

In  1975  Ron  Kozial,  an  investigative  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  suggested  in  an  article  in  E&P  that  investigative  re¬ 
porters  should  gather  once  a  year  to  exchange  ideas.  A  year  later 
at  a  meeting  in  Reston,  Va.,  the  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  Inc.  (IRE)  was  formed. 

In  June  of  1976  Don  Bolles,  a  reporter  for  the  Arizona  Republic 
in  Phoenix  who  had  been  investigating  crime  and  corruption  in 
that  state,  was  killed  by  a  car  bomb.  The  IRE  responded  almost 
immediately  by  creating  the  Arizona  Project  in  which  37  reporters 
participated  to  continue  the  work  Bolles  had  started.  It  ended 
with  publication  of  a  series  of  23  articles  which  helped  to  bring 
about  two  convictions  for  murder. 

A  repeat  of  this  concerted  effort  might  bring  some  results  in  the 
two  recent  murders. 

IRE  grew  rapidly  up  to  its  1989  meeting  in  Philadelphia  where 
attendance  of  600  was  registered.  At  that  meeting,  however, 
speakers  noted  there  had  been  a  noticable  slowdown  in  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting,  probably  due  to  financial  pressures  imposed  by 
the  business  office  on  news  staff  budgets.  This  became  apparent 
when  attendance  declined  to  350  at  IRE’s  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
year. 

It  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  newspaper  business  if  pub¬ 
lishers  loosened  their  purse  strings  a  little  to  permit  creation  of 
an  Arizona  Project  to  investigate  these  new  atrocities.  The  crim¬ 
inals  responsible  must  be  brought  to  justice.  This  form  of  censor¬ 
ship  by  murder  must  not  be  tolerated. 

In  one  case  the  New  York  police  have  worked  on  the  case  for 
more  than  three  months.  In  West  Virginia  they  have  had  two 
months.  We’ll  bet  a  bunch  of  savvy  newshounds  given  free  rein 
could  get  better  results. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Disagrees 

Respectfully  but  adamantly  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  John  Burgess,  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  Ohio,  who  believes  in  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  community  involvement, 
such  as  chairing  a  United  Way  drive 
{E&P,  May  16,  1992),  I  would  just 
reply: 

Look  at  United  Way. 

If  the  national  “charity”  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  local  chapters,  with  near- 
monopolistic  access  to  the  workplace, 
had  not  operated  all  of  these  years  in 
an  “aura  of  divinity,”  its  abuses  might 
have  been  disclosed  much  sooner. 

Instead,  United  Ways  in  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  town  and  hamlet  have  been  insu¬ 
lated  from  close  public  scrutiny  by 
media  laden  with  the  conflict-of-in¬ 
terest  of  their  ownerships  as  well  as 
that  of  other  influentials  who  dictate 
through  which  hoops  well-intending 
journalists  will  jump. 

Yes,  of  course,  editors  and  their 
new  staffs  will  cover  their  own  pub¬ 
lishers,  their  particular  interests  and 
activities.  They  will  “cover”  them  in 
the  “right”  light,  and  Mr.  Burgess  of¬ 
fends  intelligence  to  suggest  other¬ 
wise. 

He  concedes  that  publishers  live 
off  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  I  suggest 
that  they  do  because  they  bask  in  the 
First  Amendment’s  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  privileges,  which  are  predicated 
on  their  role  as  watchdog,  not  as  co¬ 
horts  in  government  and  corporate 
circles. 

Too  many  publishers  and  editors 
want  to  have  it  both  ways,  failing  to 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  . . . 

The  Treasury  Department  esti¬ 
mates  it  has  received  free  publicity 
on  war  stamps  and  bond  promotions 
which  would  have  cost  $65  million  if 
purchased. 

*  *  * 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the 
FBI,  personally  released  to  the  press 
the  dramatic  story  of  the  capture  of 
eight  German  saboteurs  who  had  been 
sent  by  submarine  to  blow  up  strate¬ 
gic  war  plants.  None  of  the  eight  re¬ 
porters  at  the  conference  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  the  room  until  Hoover 
had  told  the  full  story  and  photos  had 
been  distributed. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
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recognize  that  their  “leadership”  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  places  in  a  free  and 
unencumbered  press,  not  upon  their 
genial  presence  on  every  committee 
in  town. 

Marjorie  F.  Graham 

(Graham  is  president  of  Pan- 
American  Public  Relations  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  El  Paso,  Texas.) 


Correction 

A  story  about  changes  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  libel  insurance  {E&P,  June  13, 
P.  16-17)  misstated  two  business  re¬ 
lationships. 

Independent  Newspapers  of  Dover, 
Del.,  is  insured  by  Employers  Rein¬ 
surance  Corp.  of  Overland  Park,  Kan. 

Employers  Reinsurance  also  has 
agreed  to  sell  policies  to  members  of 
the  purchasing  cooperative  Publish¬ 
ers  Associated  to  Gain  Economy 
(PAGE). 

Wausau  Insurance  is  not  the  car¬ 
rier,  but  in  both  instances  policies  are 
purchased  through  an  agency  affili¬ 
ated  with  Wausau. 

A  comment  by  Independent  News¬ 
papers  president  Judith  Roales  should 
have  indicated  that  the  company  ’  s  li¬ 
bel  policy  improved  and  premiums 
declined  since  switching  to  Employ¬ 
ers  Reinsurance — not  Wausau,  which 
offers  its  own  libel  coverage. 


Why  does  he  fret? 

Joel  Kaplan  obviously  has  too 
much  time  on  his  hands.  Why  else 
would  he  fret  so  much  about  the 
movement  toward  more  community- 
oriented  journalism  that  he  scorns  in 
his  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  column  April 
11? 

Mr.  Kaplan  sees  danger  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle’s  effort  to  better  in¬ 
form  voters  and  increase  voter  par¬ 
ticipation;  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press’  decision  to  seek  and  publish 
an  outsider’s  view  on  that  commu¬ 
nity  failings  and  opportunities;  in 
Gannett’ s  program  to  combat  reader 
perceptions  of  press  arrogance. 

Is  his  point  that  newspapers  can¬ 
not  develop  new  approaches  to  serv¬ 
ing  their  communities  without  com¬ 
promising  their  independence  and  in¬ 
tegrity?  Bosh. 

For  the  record,  the  newspaper  Mr. 
Kaplan  referred  to  as  the  Pioneer 
Press  Dispatch  has  been  simply  the 
Pioneer  Press  since  March  1990;  the 
$68,000  he  said  we  paid  Neal  Peirce 
to  produce  a  report  was  actually  con¬ 
tributed  by  four  foundations;  and  the 
report  that  he  implied  was  forthcom¬ 
ing  was  actually  published  last 
November. 

Ronald  D.  Clark 

(Clark  is  editor,  editorial  pages, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.) 
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night-Ridder's  diversity  proCTams  attract  the 
nation's  best  and  brightest.  And  it's  just  one  of 
the  ways  we  create  me  foundation  for  the 
future  of  newspapering. 

These  bright  prospects  are  Knight-Ridder's  Minority 
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Censorship  by  murder 

Killers  of  New  York  City  journalist  Manuel  De  Dios  remain  out 
of  the  reach  of  police;  companion  urges  journalists  to  join  the  hunt 


By  Stephen  F.  Jackson 

New  York  City  journalist  Manuel 
de  Dios  Unanue  is  silent  —  a  victim 
of  censorship  by  murder.  The  killers 
of  de  Dios  remain  footloose  and 
fancy-free,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
police. 

More  than  three  months  after  the 
March  1 1  execution-style  shooting  of 
de  Dios  in  a  New  York  City  restau¬ 
rant,  New  York  police  are  entangled 
in  a  confusing  maze  of  leads,  and  New 
York  journalists  and  national  jour¬ 
nalists  have  yet  to  rally  to  the  de  Dios 
crusade. 

On  a  cool,  bright  June  1 1  afternoon 
Vicky  Sanchez’  brown  eyes  are  twin 
pools  of  sadness.  Her  soft,  high- 
pitched  voice  is  full  of  emotion.  De 
Dios’  companion  and  the  mother  of 
their  2-year-old  daughter,  Sanchez 
was  also  de  Dios’  publishing  aide-de- 
camp.  She  vows  to  continue  his 
blockbuster  exposes  in  Cambi  XXI 
{Change:  Twenty-first  Century)  and 
Crimen  (Crime),  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  publications  which  are  being 
snapped  up  next  door  to  Meson  As¬ 
turias  —  the  murder  scene  —  where 
a  memorial  vigil  organized  by  San¬ 
chez  drew  a  pack  of  journalists  and 
curiosity-seekers  as  well  as  de  Dios 
supporters. 

Mayor  David  Dinkins  also  attended 
that  vigil  and  Sanchez  let  him  know 
what  she  thinks  of  the  turtle-slow  pace 
of  the  investigation  of  the  de  Dios 
killing. 

“I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  effort 
of  the  New  York  police,”  she  de¬ 
clared. 

As  the  No.  7  el  train  roared  over¬ 
head  in  the  heart  of  the  “Little  Colom- 


(Stephen  F.  Jackson  is  a  free-lance 
writer/photographer  and  a  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  Stillman  Col¬ 
lege,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.) 


The  body  of  journalist  Manuel  de  Dios  being  removed  from  the  Queens, 
N.Y.,  restaurant  where  he  was  gunned  down  on  March  1 1 .  More  than 
three  months  later,  police  report  no  progress  in  the  investigation  to  find 


his  killers. 


bia”  neighborhood  in  Queens  near 
polychromatic  Roosevelt  Avenue, 
Sanchez  and  Dinkins  commented  on 
the  murder  and  its  confusing  after- 
math. 

“They  made  a  serious  mistake  when 
they  killed  Manuel,”  said  Sanchez,  a 
thirtyish  woman,  originally  from  Bo¬ 
gota,  Colombia,  with  raven-black  hair 
and  fair,  delicate  skin.  Speaking  with 
a  Spanish  accent,  de  Dios’  journal¬ 
ism  ally  said,  “Manuel  was  less  dan¬ 
gerous  alive  than  now  when  he  is 
dead. 

“Look  around  you,”  she  said,  step¬ 
ping  into  a  black  sedan  and  preparing 
to  leave  the  heaving  crowd  which  had 
spilled  into  83rd  Street.  “Look  at  the 
news  media  here,  the  mayor,  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

“When  Manuel  was  alive  nothing 
like  this  was  happening.  His  enemies 


Photo  by  Oswaldo  Perez 


were  so  calm,  but  now  his  killers  must 
be  feeling  the  heat,  the  fire  on  their 
tails. 

“I’m  not  going  to  stop  until  you  — 
the  killers  —  are  brought  to  justice! 

“We  have  been  waiting  for  three 
months,”  she  declared,  “and  we  have 
nothing.  We  want  a  solid  and  serious 
commitment  from  the  mayor  and  the 
police. 

“I  call  on  journalists  in  this  city 
and  nation  not  to  forget  that  the 
Manuel  de  Dios  assassination  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  their  lives  and  — 
most  important  —  a  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  of  expression.” 

Mayor  Dinkins,  dapper  in  a  silk 
gray  tie  and  a  dark-blue  pinstripe  suit 
over  a  bulging  bulletproof  vest,  had 
left  his  Spanish  dictionary  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  and  spoke  strictly 
(See  MURDER  on  page  8) 


Murder 

( Continued  from  page  7 ) 


in  English,  and  full  of  compassion. 

“We  would  be  concerned  if  this  was 
a  crime  of  any  sort,  but  when  you  have 
a  crusading  journalist  whose  life  has 
been  taken  in  what  appears  to  be  an 
assassination,  perhaps  in  retaliation 
for  some  of  the  work  he  was  doing, 
then  we  all  have  to  be  a  whole  lot  more 
concerned  than  we  would  normally 
be,”  Dinkins  observed. 

“The  murder  of  a  journalist  is  a  di¬ 
rect  blow  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  so¬ 
ciety,”  said  the  mayor.  “Too  many 
such  blows  and  the  entire  edifice  col¬ 
lapses.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  expected 
in  places  like  Nazi  Germany.  The  fas¬ 
cists  cannot  argue  so  they  kill,  but  we 
do  not  expect  it  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  why  the  police  will  do  all  that’s 
possible.” 

Police  reportedly  have  some  80  dif¬ 
ferent  leads  or  clues  in  the  de  Dios 
killing.  The  de  Dios  murder  mystery 
is  a  riddle  shrouded  in  an  enigma  and 
engulfed  in  a  labyrinth.  The  tangled 
network  and  rivalries  among  the 
Latino  population  of  Queens  present 
a  demographic  collage  of  conflicting 
interests  and,  once  police  move  be¬ 
yond  the  Roosevelt  Avenue  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  case  explodes  into  a  world¬ 
wide  kaleidoscope. 

The  cocaine  dealers  were  the  first 
and  the  most  likely  suspects  in  the  de 
Dios  slaying.  Even  this  lead  ranges 
from  local  turf  protectors  in  Queens 
—  such  as  the  Italian  mafia  or  Do¬ 
minican  Republicans  or  Colombians, 
or  even  the  local  police  tainted  by 
drug  corruption  —  to  as  far  away  as 
the  Medellin  cartel  or  the  Cali  cartel 
in  Colombia. 

Puerto  Rico  —  after  several  days 
of  reflection  following  the  murder  — 
was  the  next,  hot  country  of  origin  for 
the  possible  intellectual  author  of  de 
Dios’  death.  The  hiring  of  the  young, 
Hispanic  triggerman,  as  described  by 
several  shocked  eyewitnesses,  could 
have  come  from  one  of  de  Dios’  en¬ 
emies  in  the  anti-independence  move¬ 
ment  in  the  island  commonwealth, 
speculated  police  and  journalists.  De 
Dios  had  revealed  police  complicity 
in  the  notorious  Cerro  Maravilla  case, 
but  this  angle  withered  under  closer 
scrutiny. 

The  list  of  motives  and  the  conjur¬ 
ing  of  suspects  spans  a  wide  spectrum. 
To  complicate  the  investigation,  de 
Dios  had  myriad  enemies,  personal 
and  professional,  who  may  have  paid 
the  hitman  or  sicario  to  blast  two  nine- 
millimeter  slugs  through  his  skull. 
The  case  has  drawn  notice  not  only 
from  New.  York  City’s  mayor,  but 


Vicky  Sanchez,  de  Dios’  companion  and  the  mother  of  his  child, 
spoke  at  a  recent  press  conference  in  front  of  City  Hall  in  New 
York  City,  where  she  urged  the  media  to  continue  to  investigate 
the  killing.  In  the  background  is  New  York  City  Mayor  David  Din¬ 
kins,  who  acknowledged  that  the  police  investigation  is  dragging. 


from  other  politicians  as  well. 

“I  won’t  be  satisfied  until  we  get 
the  perpetrator,”  said  Rep.  Charles 
Rangel,  the  congressman  from  New 
York  City  in  charge  of  the  House’s 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse.  “I’ve  seen  this  type  of 
murder  and  terror  in  Bogota  and 
Colombia  and  now  I’m  seeing  the 
same  thing  in  Miami  and  New  York 
City.” 

Rangel  was  not  alone  in  compar¬ 
ing  the  de  Dios  murder  with  the  jour¬ 
nalism  scene  in  Colombia. 

Douglas  Payne,  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  specialist  and  a  writer  for  Free¬ 
dom  House,  a  human  rights  organi¬ 
zation,  said,  “The  de  Dios  hit  was  a 
modus  operandi  in  the  classic  style  of 


The  late  Manuel  de  Dios 


the  Colombian  sicarios.  This  type  of 
professional  killing  of  journalists  is 
what  we  have  been  used  to  in  Latin 
.America  and  especially  in  Colombia. 

I  hate  to  believe  that  we  are  now  send¬ 
ing  a  message  to  the  bad  guys,  telling 
them  that  they  can  knock  off  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  United  States  with  im¬ 
punity.  I’m  not  sure  the  journalists  in 
New  York  City  realize  this  yet. 

“I  also  fear  that  the  de  Dios  case 
has  not  been  making  headlines  be¬ 
cause  de  Dios  was  Latino.  Plus,  he 
had  differences  with  other  Latino 
journalists  in  New  Y ork  City,”  Payne 
continued.  “There  has  not  been  as 
much  outcry  as  there  would  be  in  the 
news  media  if  it  had  been  an  Anglo 
murdered  instead  of  a  Hispanic.  We 
in  the  human  rights  community  agree 
on  that.” 

Joel  Solomon,  associate  director 
of  the  Committee  to  Protect  Journal¬ 
ists  based  in  New  York  City,  said, 
“I’ve  certainly  heard  quite  a  few  crit¬ 
icisms  about  the  way  the  de  Dios  case 
has  been  handled  by  the  media  and 
by  the  authorities. 

“This  should  be  treated  as  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  journalist,  not  the  murder  of 
a  Spanish-speaking  or  Spanish-writ¬ 
ing  journalist.  I  think  it  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  de  Dios  case  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention  from  the  main¬ 
stream  media.  One  of  the  reasons  is 
because  de  Dios  was  doing  his  work 
in  a  community  outside  the  main¬ 
stream,  so  the  mainstream  media  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing.  He  was 
a  very  well-known,  very  well-re¬ 
spected  journalist  in  the  Hispanic 
community.” 

Until  his  death,  de  Dios  had  worked 
and  lived  for  20  years  in  New  York 
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Douglas  Payne  of  Freedom 
House  feels  the  media  have  not 
pursued  the  investigation  be¬ 
cause  de  Dios  was  Latino. 

Photo  by  Stephen  Jackson 

City  after  his  family  had  fled  Castro’s 
Cuba  and  lived  for  a  few  years  in 
Spain  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  Drugs,  cor¬ 
ruption,  terrorism  and  politics  were 
his  beat  and,  to  most  observers,  the 
reason  he  was  killed  at  the  age  of  48. 

Even  his  former  countrymen  — 
anti-Castro  Cubans  in  exile  —  are  un¬ 
der  suspicion  because  of  de  Dios’ 
public  cry  for  dialogue  with  Castro. 
The  theme  on  his  publications’  mast¬ 
head  says:  “Manuel  de  Dios  Unanue 
con  lo  que  otros  callan  ”  (“.  .  .  with 
what  others  suppress.”) 

“The  de  Dios  killing  is  censorship 
by  murder,”  said  Payne  of  Freedom 
House,  “.  .  .  similar  to  the  campaign 
of  terror  over  the  last  1 0  years  against 
the  news  media  in  Colombia.” 

Sanchez  made  the  same  compari¬ 
son  in  April  when  she  charged  that  de 
Dios  had  been  killed  because  he  was 
exposing  drug  trafficking  in  Queens. 
She  pointed  out  that  de  Dios,  in  the 
classic  style  of  investigative  report¬ 
ing,  was  following  the  money  trail, 
fingering  the  fat  cats  who  wholesale 
the  crack  and  the  bazuco  and  then 
launder  the  profits  through  legitimate 
business  fronts. 

“Nothing  will  bring  Manuel  back,” 
Sanchez  said,  “but  finding  his  mur¬ 
derer  will  send  a  strong  message  to 
the  drug  traffickers  that  they  cannot 
eliminate  journalists  like  they  do  in 
South  America.” 

Esteban  Creste,  the  New  Y ork  City 
Hall  writer  for  el  diario/La  Prensa, 
also  recognizes  the  Colombian  simi¬ 
larities,  but  only  in  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  triggerman.  Creste  be¬ 
lieves  the  intellectual  author  is  prob¬ 
ably  someone  with  ill-gotten  drug 
money  and  with  de  Dios’  blood  drip¬ 
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ping  from  his  hands,  right  in  the  New 
York  City  area. 

“The  drug  lords  in  Colombia  had 
no  reason  to  fool  with  de  Dios,” 
claimed  Creste. 

The  veteran  political  reporter  also 
dismissed  the  Puerto  Rican  theory 
touted  by  a  sexy  and  sensational  piece 
on  de  Dios  —  and  his  first  wife,  and 
Sanchez,  and  all  his  eccentricities  — 
in  the  July  1992  issue  of  Vanity  Fair. 
Creste  said  recent  de  Dios  revelations 
in  the  Cerro  Maravilla  case  were  not 
crucial  in  the  investigation  of  the  1 978 
killing  of  two  young,  independent  ac¬ 
tivists  by  Puerto  Rican  police  offi¬ 
cers. 

Creste  said  the  de  Dios  murder  has 
not  gagged  the  press  in  New  York 
City,  but  the  killing  has  led  to  second 
thoughts  among  journalists,  a  degree 
of  “self-censorship.” 

“If  you  have  a  story  to  write  about 
drug  dealers,  you  know  you  better  be 
very  careful,”  Creste  asserted. 

Juan  Gonzalez,  a  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  concurred  on 
the  effort  of  de  Dios’  murder  on  jour¬ 
nalists. 

“Some  journalists  have  pulled  back 
from  reporting  on  the  de  Dios  case 
and  on  the  drug  dealing,”  he  said  from 
the  Daily  News  newsroom  on  Forty- 
second  Street.  “I’ve  heard  colleagues 
say,  ‘I’d  rather  not  work  on  this 
thing.’ 

“The  lack  of  media  attention  has 
been  a  real  problem,”  observed  Gon¬ 
zalez,  who  had  helped  form  an  erst¬ 
while  task  force  after  the  killing. 

“Some  of  us  are  pleading  with  our 
editors  to  keep  on  the  story,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  follow-up  is  almost 
nonexistent,  and  the  national  media 
has  pretty  much  ignored  this  story.  I 


Esteban  Creste,  City  Hall  writ¬ 
er  for  el  diario/La  Prensa,  be¬ 
lieves  the  killers  of  de  Dios  do 
not  have  ties  to  Colombia. 
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New  York  Daily  News  colum¬ 
nist  Juan  Gonzalez  said  he  has 
heard  some  of  his  colleagues 
say  they  would  rather  not  work 
on  this  story. 
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think  largely  because  de  Dios  wrote 
in  Spanish,  and  in  this  country  Span- 
ish-language  journalists  are  still  seen 
as  less  than  full  journalists  by  the 
dominant  Anglo  media. 

“De  Dios  was  probably  the  most 
knowledgeable  person  in  the  city 
about  the  Colombia  drug  networks,” 
Gonzalez  remarked.  “De  Dios  knew 
and  wrote  about  the  money  launder¬ 
ing  and  the  drug  trafficking  in  the 
city.” 

“Manuel  [de  Dios]  was  considered 
somewhat  of  a  renegade  journalist,” 
said  Richard  Araujo,  assignment  ed¬ 
itor  at  el  diario/La  Prensa.  “Manuel 
hired  me  here,”  he  said  at  New  York 
City’s  largest  and  oldest  Spanish-lan- 
guage  daily,  in  the  Soho  district  of 
Manhattan.  “I  was  his  researcher,  and 
his  friend,  before  he  left  on  bad  terms, 
but  he  was  pushy  and  rubbed  people 
the  wrong  way  —  colleagues  and,  ob¬ 
viously,  people  he  wrote  about. 

“Manuel  told  me,  ‘Someday  I  will 
be  the  front  page  for  the  newspaper. 
I  am  a  target,’  and  he  was  right,” 
Araujo  stated. 

Giving  his  opinion  on  the  culprits 
in  the  case,  Araujo  said,  “At  first  I 
thought  it  was  a  hit  ordered  by  the 
Cali  cocaine  cartel,  but  now  the 
killing  appears  to  be  more  of  a  local 
conspiracy  originating  in  the  Queens 
neighborhood.  Manuel  made  a  lot  of 
enemies.  He  argued.  He  pressured. 
He  named  names  and  ran  photos, 
sometimes  indiscriminately  and  un¬ 
ethically.” 

Creste,  another  el  diario  writer 
close  to  de  Dios,  said  the  immediate 
reaction  to  the  March  1 1  murder  was 
to  sanctify  de  Dios. 


“I  respect  de  Dios,  but  he  had  a  big 
mouth  and  made  a  lot  of  enemies,” 
said  the  Argentine-born  journalist. 
“De  Dios  owed  money  to  everybody. 
Why,  a  cop  told  me  de  Dios  was  run¬ 
ning  his  mouth  in  a  bar  about  expos¬ 
ing  the  drug  dealers  in  Queens.  The 
cop  predicted  de  Dios  would  get  it, 
but,  regardless,  de  Dios  was  a  jour¬ 
nalist  and  now  we  don’t  see  much  co¬ 
operation,  not  much  working  together 
by  journalists  on  this  case.  The  task 
force  of  New  York  City  journalists 
basically  dissolved  after  the  first  few 
days  following  the  murder.” 

Payne,  at  his  international  Freedom 
House  office,  picked  up  the  Creste 
theme  and  went  further. 

“A  true  and  efficient  task  force  of 
journalists  from  all  over  the  country 
worked  together  in  the  wake  of  the 
murder  of  reporter  Don  Bolles  in  Ari¬ 
zona  in  1976,”  said  Payne.  “They 
called  themselves  the  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  and  their  work 
the  Arizona  Project. 

“Those  journalists  came  to  Phoenix 
and  set  out  to  complete  Bolles’  work 
and  they  did.  The  team  of  reporters 


but  I  was  overruled  by  management. 
Management  here  and  at  other  media 
in  town  overruled  the  reporters,”  said 
Gonzalez. 

“So  we  had  what  you  might  call  an 
alliance  of  one  English  daily,  a  His¬ 
panic  daily,  one  English  tv  station, 
and  a  Hispanic  station.  This  worked 
fairly  well  in  the  beginning.  The  first 
few  days  we  talked  every  day  and 
compared  notes,”  he  recalled,  “but 
now  it  is  less  often  and,  as  the  mur¬ 
der  gets  further  away  into  history,  our 
ties  are  breaking  apart.  Now  we  talk 
less  often.  The  alliance  was  a  good 
idea  but  now  it  is  not  functioning  too 
well.” 

“The  New  York  Times  is  not  part  of 
the  alliance,  but  a  Times  writer, 
Joseph  B.  Treaster,  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  daily  which  is  “one  of  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  newspapers  to  have  a  drug  re¬ 
porting  specialist.”  He  has  covered 
the  Drug  War  for  three  years  from 
such  diverse  locales  as  Colombia  and 
Harlem. 

Treaster  did  not  offer  an  easy  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  when  or  if  the 
perpetrator  of  the  de  Dios  murder  will 


“I  call  on  journalists  In  this  city  and  nation  not  to 
forget  that  the  Manuel  de  Dios  assassination  poses  a 
serious  threat  to  their  lives  and  —  most  important  —  a 
threat  to  freedom  of  expression.” 


exposed  the  criminal  networks  in  Ari-  i 
zona  which  were  dismantled  by  state 
law-enforcement  authorities. 

“We  have  not  seen  that  type  of  gal¬ 
vanized  effort  on  the  part  of  U.S.  jour¬ 
nalists,  either  Latino,  Anglo,  or  oth¬ 
erwise  in  the  de  Dios  case.  Journal¬ 
ists  have  not  come  into  New  Y ork  City 
to  follow  the  various  investigations 
de  Dios  was  working  on,”  said  Payne. 
“De  Dios  was  writing  about  corrup¬ 
tion  in  Washington  Heights,  corrup¬ 
tion  and  drug-related  crime  through¬ 
out  Queens  and  the  Bronx,  and  un¬ 
solved  murder  investigations.  Any 
one  of  these  trails  could  lead  to  the 
intellectual  author  of  the  de  Dios  as¬ 
sassination,  but  I  don’t  see  this  col¬ 
laborative  effort  by  journalists  in  the 
de  Dios  murder.” 

Gonzalez  said  that  the  de  Dios  task 
force  was  originally  a  loose  alliance 
between  reporters  at  his  paper,  the 
Daily  News,  el  diario,  WCBS-TV, 
and  Univision,  a  Spanish-language  tv 
station. 

“We  agreed  to  cooperate  because 
none  of  us  is  in  direct  competition 
with  each  other,”  said  Gonzalez,  “but 
there  has  never  been  an  agreement  to 
have  all  the  newspaper  and  tv  stations 
in  the  New  York  City  area  work  to¬ 
gether.  I  would  have  preferred  that 


be  apprehended.  “It’s  anybody’s 
guess,”  said  Treaster  between  sips  of 
fruit  juice  in  the  Times  cafeteria.  “We 
are  at  a  stage  in  this  investigation 
where  the  police  are  working  steadily 
and  they  don’t  have  a  good,  strong 
sense  of  direction  of  where  they  are 
going.  The  police  believe  someone 
connected  with  drugs  wanted  to  kill 
de  Dios  and  even  with  several  eye¬ 
witnesses,  it’s  a  very  tough  case. 

“It  looks  like  a  professional  killer, 
and  professional  killers  are  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  catch,”  Treaster  added.  “If 
you  talk  about  the  intellectual  author 
who  paid  for  this,  well,  I  don’t  know 
where  this  is  going  to  go.  It’s  kind  of 
an  impossible  question.” 

Creste,  the  el  diario  writer,  looks 
at  the  murky  morass  encompassing 
the  de  Dios  murder  and  sadly  shakes 
his  head.  “Maybe  de  Dios  was  an 
agent  for  the  police  or  for  the  U.S. 
government  or  for  the  Cuban  gov¬ 
ernment.  Maybe  this  is  what  got  him 
killed. 

“It  is  possible  that  we  will  never 
get  the  answers,  but  I  believe  that  he 
was  killed  for  something  he  wrote  or 
something  he  was  preparing  to  write.” 

With  a  quizzical  shrug,  Creste 
asked  of  no  one,  “<-•  Quien  sabe  ?  (Who 
knows?)” 


New  York  Times  Co. 
completes  acquisition 
of  news  wholesalers 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  com¬ 
pleted  its  purchase  of  two  New  York 
area  newspaper  wholesalers  from 
Robert  B .  Cohen.  Terms  were  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  previously  announced  pur¬ 
chase  of  Metropolitan  News  Co.  and 
Newark  Newsdealers  Supply  Co. 
played  a  role  in  a  bitter  three-week 
strike  in  May  against  a  wholesaler 
aligned  with  the  Times  Co.  Eventu¬ 
ally  eight-year  contracts  were  reached 
with  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliv¬ 
erers  Union,  clearing  the  way  for  the 
Times  Co.’s  planned  purchase. 

The  pacts  call  for  drivers  who  work 
for  the  wholesalers  and  the  New  York 
Times  to  make  deep  concessions  on 
overtime,  staffing  and  work  rules  in 
return  for  raises  and  job  security.  The 
contracts  also  will  save  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  the  Times,  give  it 
tighter  stronger  control  over  its  dis¬ 
tribution  and  clear  a  major  obstacle 
blocking  the  opening  of  its  new  $450 
million  Edison,  N.J.,  printing  plant, 
which  is  expected  to  open  later  this 
year. 

The  wholesalers  distribute  the 
Times  and  most  other  dailies  in  to 
newsstands  and  home-delivery  de¬ 
pots  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Effective  June  29,  the  two  whole¬ 
salers  merged  into  a  new  company 
called  City  and  Suburban  Delivery 
Services,  which  is  managed  by  a  new 
division  of  the  Times  Co. 

Simms,  Jardine 
honored  by  ICMA 

New  York  Giants  quarterback  Phil 
Simms  and  William  Jardine,  former 
circulation  manager  of  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  of  Minneapolis,  have  been 
named  to  the  Newspaper  Carrier  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Simms,  36,  a  native  of  Springfield, 
Ky .,  carried  newspapers  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times. 

Jardine,  75,  a  native  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  joined  the  Minneapolis 
Star' s  circulation  department  in  1 938 
and  spent  44  years  at  the  newspaper 
before  retiring  as  its  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  1982.  He  is  a  past-president 
of  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

The  two  inductees  were  officially 
enshrined  during  a  Hall  of  Fame  lun¬ 
cheon  during  this  year’s  ICMA  con¬ 
vention  on  June  29. 
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McClatchy  kin  to  buy  Sacramento  Union 

J.J.  McClatchy  and  partner  expect  to  take  over  next  month; 
he  is  related  Sacramento  Bee  owner,  but  Bee  claims  no  connection 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 
the  conservative  voice  in  a  two-news- 
paper  town,  will  again  be  under  new 
ownership  with  one  of  the  buyers 
having  a  very  familiar  name  in  that 
market. 

Two  local  businessmen,  J.J.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  and  Greg  Hardcastle,  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  become  publishers 
of  the  “new  Sacramento  Union.” 

McClatchy  is  a  distant  cousin  of 
James  McClatchy,  president  and 
chairman  of  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
parent  company  of  the  dominant 
Sacramento  Bee,  but  a  company  of¬ 
ficial  said  that  he  “has  absolutely 
no  connection”  with  the  McClatchy 
group. 

However,  Mark  Timmerman,  a 
spokesman  for  Capital  Publishing 
Inc.,  the  firm  that  will  run  the  Union, 
told  E&P  that  J.J.  McClatchy  is  a  “mi¬ 
nor  shareholder”  in  the  publicly 
traded  McClatchy  organization. 

According  to  the  announcement, 
J.J.  McClatchy  and  Hardcastle  will 
purchase  certain  Union  assets  from 
developers  Danny  Benvenuti  and 
David  Kassis,  the  present  owners. 
The  paper  is  expected  to  change  hands 
on  Aug.  1 2  and  be  published  in  a  new 
location. 

The  present  Union  building,  which 
rests  on  one  of  Sacramento’s  most 
valuable  real  estate  locations,  is  not 
part  of  the  deal,  Timmerman  said. 

Noting  that  rumors  of  the  Union’s 
impending  demise  have  been  float¬ 
ing  around  for  several  weeks,  he  said 
the  paper  “will  continue  its  tradition 
of  service  to  the  people  of  Sacramento 
and  surrounding  areas  ....  Conser¬ 
vative  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
they  will  have  more  than  one  voice 
in  the  community  for  local,  state  and 
national  print  media.” 

Hardcastle  said  the  Union  will  “of¬ 
fer  a  strong  alternative  voice  of  con¬ 
servatism  dedicated  to  reaffirming 
family  values.  The  bottom  line  is  that 
the  Sacramento  Union  is  alive  and 
well.  We  are  committed  to  serving 
the  specific  needs  of  business  in 
Sacramento  and  California.” 

Capital  Publishing  says  it  plans  to 
form  a  council  of  advertisers  from 
both  big  and  small  businesses  to  help 
determine  their  needs  and  help  them 
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James  McClatchy,  president 
and  chairman  of  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers,  parent  company  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee,  will  be  compet¬ 
ing  with  his  relative,  J.J.  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  who  with  a  partner  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  over  the  Sacramen¬ 
to  Union  next  month. 

reach  new  customers. 

“We  want  our  subscribers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  know  we’ll  do  everything 
we  can  to  expand  our  services  and  out¬ 
reach,”  McClatchy  said. 

The  Union,  which  calls  itself  the 
oldest  daily  in  the  West  and  which 
counted  Mark  Twain  as  one  of  its  by¬ 
liners,  has  a  current  daily  circulation 
of  about  49,000,  compared  with 
268,000  for  the  Bee.  Before  its  ac¬ 
quisition  by  Benvenuti  and  Kassis, 
the  Union  was  owned  by  Richard  M. 
Scaife. 

The  Bee  was  acquired  in  1866  by 
James  McClatchy,  its  former  editor, 
and  has  been  operated  by  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  family  ever  since. 

The  McClatchy  official  said  that 
J.J.  McClatchy,  the  Union’s  new  co¬ 
owner,  is  not  a  member  of  the  branch 
of  the  McClatchy  family  identified 
with  McClatchy  Newspapers. 

In  connection  with  the  Union,  Cap¬ 
ital  Publishing  Co.  said  it  has  reached 
an  agreement  with  Systemhouse  Inc. 
to  install  an  integrated  publishing  sys¬ 
tem  that  requires  no  paper  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  process. 


Systemhouse  said  the  system  will 
handle  all  production  functions  in¬ 
cluding  newsroom  and  editorial  ac¬ 
tivities,  classified  ad  entry,  display 
ad  composition,  photo  scanning  and 
separations,  dummying  and  layout, 
electronic  pagination,  general  ledger, 
accounts  receivable,  accounts  pay¬ 
able  and  payroll. 

“We  want  to  produce  the  first  com¬ 
pletely  computerized,  paginated,  in¬ 
tegrated  newspaper  in  the  country  that 
streamlines  the  operation  of  all  de¬ 
partments,”  said  Hardcastle. 

In  another  announcement,  Hard¬ 
castle  said  veteran  newsmen  James 
Smith  and  Joseph  Farah  will  act  as  an 
“executive  team”  to  guide  the  new 
Union. 

Farah  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Union. 

Terry  Anderson 
honored  in  Ohio 

People  in  journalist  Terry  Ander¬ 
son’s  boyhood  home  of  Lorain,  Ohio, 
kept  a  six-year-old  promise  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  huge  parade  for  the  former 
hostage. 

About  80,000  people  —  more  than 
the  city’s  population  of  71,000  — 
lined  downtown  streets  June  21  in  a 
salute  to  the  44-year-old  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  who  was  re¬ 
leased  Dec.  4. 

Anderson  rode  near  the  front  in  an 
open  convertible  with  his  fiancee, 
Madeleine  Bassil,  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Sulome,  born  shortly  after  he  was 
kidnapped  in  1985. 

“It’s  been  a  great  homecoming,” 
Anderson  said.  “It’s  more  than  I  could 
have  imagined.  Everybody  has  been 
so  warm  and  so  loving  that  I  don’t 
quite  know  what  to  say.” 

Anderson  was  held  longer  than  any 
other  Western  hostage  in  Lebanon, 
almost  seven  years. 

He  lived  in  Lorain,  a  Lake  Erie  city 
30  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  until  he 
was  7.  He  later  lived  in  Batavia,  N.Y. 

The  celebration  marked  the  end  of 
the  Free  Terry  Anderson  Committee, 
formed  after  Shiite  Muslims  kid¬ 
napped  him  from  a  Beirut  street  while 
he  was  working  as  chief  Middle  East 
correspondent. 
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Meeting  the  needs  of  small  retailers 

INMA-sponsored  survey  allows  local  advertisers  to 
express  their  concerns  about  newspapers  as  an  ad  vehicle 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

What  do  local  retailers  really  think  of  the  newspaper 
in  which  they  advertise? 

Belden  Associates,  Dallas,  Texas,  in  cooperation  with 
the  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  con¬ 
ducted  a  recent  study  to  find  out  how  well  newspapers 
are  serving  small  and  medium  retailers  and  what  they 
need  that  newspapers  are  not  providing. 

Belden  Associates  president  Deanne  Termini  presented 
the  study  and  its  results  at  the  62nd  International  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Association’s  conference  in  Dallas. 

The  study  revealed  that  spending  increases  in  local  re¬ 
tailers’  ad  budgets  in  1991  may  not  have  been  made  by 
choice. 

According  to  the  study,  local  retailers  feel  that  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  raise  prices  even  though  the  state  of 
their  business  cannot  support  it. 

Half  of  those  surveyed  believe  service  is  declining  in 
newspaper  advertising  departments.  Small  retailers  do 
not  believe  they  get  the  same  respect  and  concern  that 
larger  customers  get. 

Three  areas  small  and  medium-sized  retailers  would 
like  to  see  improved  at  their  newspapers  are:  interest  from 
managers,  cost  satisfaction,  and  the  amount  of  market¬ 
ing  information  made  available  to  them. 

Local  retailers  in  24  markets  across  the  United  States 
were  contacted.  The  newspapers  in  the  selected  markets 
provided  the  names  of  the  retailers.  Interviews  with  125 
advertising  decision-makers  in  April  and  May  were  each 
approximately  20  minutes  long. 

Nearly  everyone  was  a  current  newspaper  advertiser, 
and  the  businesses  interviewed  included  a  wide  mix.  Ap¬ 
parel,  furniture,  grocery,  jewelry,  sporting  goods,  an  op¬ 
tometrist,  vacuum  cleaner  sales,  florist,  interior  design 
and  surfing  supplies  were  among  the  types  of  retailers 
contacted. 

Retailers  were  mixed  as  to  the  severity  of  the  reces¬ 
sion.  About  half  say  it  was  the  worst  they  have  ever  ex¬ 


perienced,  but  four  of  10  disagreed  with  that  statement. 

Half  agreed  their  business  was  pulling  out  of  the  re¬ 
cession,  but  a  quarter  felt  they  were  not. 

Despite  the  feeling  that  the  recession  may  be  ending, 
these  small  retailers  were  hesitant  to  increase  their  ad 
budgets.  In  1991,  nearly  half  say  they  spent  more  than  in 
1990,  just  over  one-quarter  plan  to  spend  more  in  1992. 

Two  out  of  10  in  each  year  managed  to  cut  their  ad 
spending.  However,  those  who  did  raise  their  budget  did 
it  to  maintain  the  previous  year’s  level  of  advertising. 

An  advertiser  at  the  California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  meeting  earlier  this  year  was 
quoted  as  having  said,  “History  is  on  the  newspaper’s 
side.  We  need  the  papers,  but  give  us  a  reason  to  buy. 
What  will  the  paper  do  for  us?”  Another  said,  “Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is  a  necessary  evil.  Necessary  evils  are 
things  we  are  looking  for  ways  to  make  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary.” 

Advertising  success,  these  smaller  retailers  said,  is 
measured  by  how  many  customers  they  draw  into  the 
store  and  how  many  sales  are  made. 

One  respondent  said,  “Without  ads,  business  is  slow. 
When  we  run  ads,  business  gets  better.” 

The  media  mix  for  small  retailers  is  heavily  weighted 
toward  newspapers,  according  to  the  survey.  Almost  all 
use  newspapers  but  few  rely  exclusively  on  them. 

More  than  two-thirds  use  both  newspapers  and  direct 
mail,  yellow  pages  display  advertising,  or  local  radio. 
Almost  half  mix  newspapers  and  local  broadcast  televi¬ 
sion.  The  average  respondent  used  nearly  five  media,  in¬ 
cluding  newspaper,  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

Seven  of  10  surveyed  are  using  newspapers  at  least 
once  a  week,  with  nearly  six  of  10  using  the  paper  more 
than  once  a  week. 

Almost  nine  out  of  10  advertise  on  weekdays  rather 
than  the  weekend,  with  Thursday  the  most  popular.  Fri¬ 
day,  Wednesday  and  Sunday  are  next  most  popular  days 
to  advertise. 

Despite  their  small  size,  most  of  the  surveyed  retail- 
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ers  are  still  full-run,  ROP  advertisers.  Eighty-five  per¬ 
cent  run  ROP,  with  23%  running  preprints.  Three-quar¬ 
ters  run  full-run  with  nearly  one-quarter  using  their  pa¬ 
per’s  zoning  options. 

Six  of  10  small  retailers  say  they  rely  on  newspapers 
most,  but  that  position  is  in  risk. 

Deborah  Muse,  owner  of  Dallas  Custom  Swings,  ad¬ 
vertises  every  Saturday  in  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  She 
said  the  advertising  rate  has  gone  up  45%  since  she  be¬ 
gan  advertising  in  1989.  She  spends  $2,100  a  month  to 
appear  every  Saturday. 

This  year,  she  said,  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  folded, 
leaving  her  only  one  place  to  go  to  reach  her  market,  the 
Morning  News.  On  top  of  that,  the  Morning  News  raised 
rates  15%  because  of  the  increased  circulation  picked  up 
from  the  Times  Herald. 

“Price  is  our  number  one  concern  in  advertising,”  said 
Muse.  “I  don’t  see  how  some  small  retailers  can  even 
consider  newspaper  advertising  as  a  medium,  but  I  also 
don’t  know  how  they  can’t  do  it.  It  is  a  necessary  evil.” 

Muse  would  like  newspapers  to  hold  the  line  on  cost, 
and  give  small  retailers  a  break  occasionally,  if  not  in 
price,  then  in  guaranteed  positioning. 

“Companies  that  pay  their  bills,  and  run  ads  consis¬ 
tently  every  week  should  get  good  placement,”  said  Muse. 
“Some  smart  executives  could  come  up  with  a  win-win 
situation  for  small  businesses.  Maybe  start  a  campaign 
saying  the  paper  is  there  to  help  the  small  business  re¬ 
cover  from  the  recession.  The  small  businesses  are  the 
ones  who  put  people  back  to  work.  We  are  the  re-em¬ 
ployers  of  the  community.” 

Muse  says  her  heart  sinks  when  she  sees  her  ad  buried 
in  a  back  section  because  she  believes  it  is  wasted.  “That’s 
$600  I  can’t  afford  to  waste.” 

The  survey  showed  that  other  media,  such  as  cable  and 
direct  mail,  are  gaining  more  advertising  dollars  from 
these  smaller  retailers.  Among  those  using  cable  in  1992, 
46%  were  using  it  more  than  in  1991  and  22%  were  us¬ 
ing  it  less. 

Retailers  were  asked  to  rate  each  media  on  its  overall 
performance  for  their  type  of  business.  Daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  direct  mail  are  neck  and  neck,  with  four  of  ten 
rating  each  medium  excellent  or  good  on  its  overall  per¬ 
formance  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Yellow  page  display  ads,  local  magazines,  and  weekly 
shoppers  were  rated  “fair”  or  “poor”  by  about  five  out  of 
10. 

Retailers  felt  the  greatest  potential  strength  for  news¬ 
papers  in  meeting  advertiser  objectives  is  the  ability  to 
deli  /er  customers  by  the  retailer’s  geography.  This,  how¬ 


Advertising  Problems  With  Newspapers 


Soufca:  1982  NMA  Study  by  BeMen  Associates. 


ever,  is  a  tenuous  strength  considering  the  increasing  pre¬ 
cision  of  direct  mail,  which  offers  geographic  precision 
combined  with  demographic  targets. 

Newspapers  rate  low  for  providing  a  reasonable  return 
for  the  advertising  dollars  spent. 

Newspapers  seem  to  be  doing  well  with  service,  since 
only  one-third  of  the  respondents  reported  a  specific  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  past.  Unfortunately,  only  one-fourth  of  these 
advertisers  felt  the  problem  was  resolved  promptly.  A 
slightly  larger  share  said  the  problem  was  resolved,  but 
it  took  a  while.  Many  mentioned  numerous  phone  calls 
and  visits  to  the  newspaper,  and  working  their  way  up 
the  newspaper’s  hierarchy  to  resolve  the  problem. 

One  advertiser  said  his  local  paper  “solved”  his  prob¬ 
lem  by  explaining  that  they  could  not  give  the  same  ser¬ 
vice  they  used  to  when  two  newspapers  were  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  percentage  of  those  who  feel  newspaper  service 
is  improving  matches  the  percentage  of  those  who  feel 
service  is  declining.  Half  have  seen  no  real  change  in 
their  local  newspaper’s  service. 

Accounting  and  sales  rep  were  at  the  top  of  services 
the  newspapers  were  perceived  as  handling  well.  At  the 
bottom  were  cost  in  relation  to  return,  concern  of  the 
newspaper’s  management  for  customers,  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  ability  to  meet  advertising  objectives. 

The  largest  number  of  respondents  just  want  some  mar¬ 
keting  information,  almost  any  will  do.  Others  would  like 
to  see  more  frequent  research,  and  research  that  goes  be¬ 
yond  basic  traffic  and  reflects  the  retailer’s  own  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Small  retailers  would  also  like  layout  and  creative  as¬ 
sistance,  more  customer  service,  and  more  marketing  in¬ 
formation  and  consultation. 

The  investment  that  these  advertisers  make  in  the  news¬ 
paper  can  pay  off. 

One  advertiser  said,  “They  have  taken  me  to  a  $  1 0  mil¬ 
lion  business,  but  they  control  the  market.  Sometimes 
they  lose  sight  of  the  bread-and-butter  retailers  who  have 
given  them  constant  support.” 


Senator  offers  to  skip 
media  ads  during  campaign 

Incumbent  U.S.  Senator  Patrick  Leahy,  D-Vt.,  has 
promised  not  to  use  newspaper  and  television  advertis¬ 
ing  in  this  fair  s  congressional  campaign  if  his  opponents 
voice  a  similar  promise. 
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NEWS/TECH 

Arbitrator  rules 
on  Edison  plant 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  June  23  award  by  arbitrator  Richard  Adelman  es¬ 
tablished  staffing  and  work  conditions  for  the  New  York 
Mailers’  Union  No.  6  at  the  New  York  Times  plant  in  Edi¬ 
son,  N.J. 

The  new  facility  will  handle  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Times,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  daily 
production.  Times  publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.  said 
the  award  “addressed  most  of  our  concerns.” 

Mailers  business  manager  Wayne  Mitchell  said  the  ar¬ 
bitrator  restated  at  the  outset  that  the  union’s  contract  re¬ 
mains  in  full  force  and  effect  and  that  there  will  be  no 
changes  allowed  in  the  daily  operation.  “We  feel  pretty 
good  about  that  aspect  of  it.” 

After  reading  the  text  of  the  award  the  following  day, 
Mitchell  said  that  Adelman  restricted  the  Times  to  mak¬ 
ing  staff  cuts  “only  to  the  automated  areas,”  where  his 
union  already  knew  it  faced  job  reductions.  He  said  such 
cuts  had  been  agreed  upon  in  1987. 


More  News  Tech  stories 
appear  on  Pages  24-27. 


Times  spokeswoman  Nancy  Nielsen  said  the  arbitra¬ 
tor  did  not  restrict  cutbacks  to  automated  areas  only,  but 
added  that  “at  this  point  we  won’t  go  into  details,”  call¬ 
ing  the  award  “a  very  complex  ruling.” 

According  to  Mitchell,  Adelman  stopped  company  at¬ 
tempts  to  “revamp  and  reman  the  whole  mailroom,” 
awarded  the  Mailers  “every  area  of  jurisdiction  that  was 
in  dispute  except  for  .  .  .  the  control  room,”  and  asked 
both  sides  to  try  to  resolve  issues  concerning  the  “nerve 
center”  of  the  highly  automated  mailroom,  where  union 
members  are  responsible  for  inserting,  collating  and 
bundling. 

Mitchell  said  that,  if  control  room  issues  cannot  be  re¬ 
solved,  Adelman  will  decide  the  matter  because  the  con¬ 
tract  puts  it  under  his  jurisdiction  rather  than  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  where  the  Times  wanted 
it. 

“That  was  very  important  to  us,”  said  Mitchell. 

Conceding  that  the  control  room  remains  an  “open  is¬ 
sue,”  Nielsen  disputed  Mitchell’s  characterization  of  the 
Times  position.  She  said  management  recognized  re¬ 
course  to  the  NLRB  only  as  “a  possible  path,”  and  that 
in  any  event  the  company  “will  follow  his  [Adelman’ s] 
lead  and  return  to  negotiation.” 

Another  provision  of  the  ruling,  said  Mitchell,  allows 
the  union  to  bring  before  Adelman  any  hardships  not  rec¬ 
ognized  prior  to  the  start  of  operations  at  Edison. 

The  Times  said  Adelman’ s  decision  will  bring  it  “sig¬ 
nificant  cost  savings  in  staffing  and  overtime”  in  the  Edi¬ 
son  mailroom. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Sulzberger  said  that  although 
the  company’ s  goal  is  to  negotiate  long-term  agreements 
with  the  mailers,  it  is  “prepared  to  implement  the  award 
and  go  forward  in  our  new  facility  if  we  must.”  The  plant 
has  been  idle  for  18  months  while  awaiting  agreements 
with  several  unions. 

“We’re  hoping  that  we’ll  be  able  to  get  back  to  the 
table  and  reach  agreements,”  said  Mitchell,  adding  that 
the  effort  serves  both  sides’  interests. 
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10.375 
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44.00 

42.875 

31.00 
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11.00 

11.00 

12.50 
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15.50 
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16.625 

16.625 
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21.00 

20.75 
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Blaming  the  Times,  however,  for  allowing  so  much 
time  to  be  spent  in  arbitration  instead  of  negotiation,  he 
said,  “We  could  have  had  an  agreement  by  now.” 

“That  comment  does  not  even  warrant  a  response,” 
said  Nielsen. 

The  award  followed  ratification  of  drivers’  contracts 
in  May.  The  Times  said  it  now  looks  toward  a  summer 
start-up  for  the  new  plant,  which  will  print  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  first  color. 

Union  dropped 

Composing  room  employees  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Light  voted  in  a  recent  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election  to  end  their  representation  by  the  CWA, 
Industrial  Local  6143.The  vote  was  27  to  17  in  favor  of 
dropping  the  union.  Attorney  L.  Michael  Zinser  repre¬ 
sented  the  Hearst  Corp.,  the  Light’s  parent  company. 
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‘Family’  ties 

Probe  uncovers  mob  ‘stranglehold’  over  N.Y.  newspaper  delivery; 

Post  admits  inflating  numbers;  13  indicted  for  racketeering 

By  George  Garneau  strike  devastated  its  circulation.  from  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliv- 

Nasti  and  Bumbaca,  who  cooper-  erers  Union,  newspaper  wholesalers. 
The  New  York  Post  confessed  to  ated  with  prosecutors,  were  sentenced  the  Post  and  Daily  News.  Newsday, 
falsifying  its  circulation,  as  Post  cir-  to  a  conditional  discharge,  which  includingitsNew  York  edition,  is  de- 
culation  workers  were  charged  in  a  means  they  will  not  be  punished  if  livered  by  a  different  union  and  was 
99-count  racketeering  indictment  they  avoid  crime  for  a  year.  Both  re-  not  subject  to  investigation, 
with  running  a  multifaceted  crime  main  on  the  job.  But  Nasti,  the  chief  Named  in  the  indictment  were  A1 
ring  from  the  Post  in  league  with  an  lieutenant  for  Post  owner  Peter  Ka-  Embarrato,  an  82-year-old  Post  fore- 
organized  crime  family.  likow,  resigned  from  the  Metropoli-  man  who  authorities  called  a  captain 

The  charges  stemmed  from  a  two-  tan  Transportation  Authority  board.  in  the  Bonanno  crime  family;  deliv- 
year  probe  that  Manhattan  District  At-  Morgenthau  said  the  Post  called  ery  superintendent  Robert  Perrino; 

torney  Robert  Morgenthau  said  de-  prosecutors  to  investigate  newspaper  circulationdirector  Anthony  Michele; 
monstrated  organized  crime’s  “stran-  thefts  and  other  activity  at  its  loading  union  representative  John  Vispisiano; 
glehold”  on  newspaper  delivery  in  New  docks,  but  the  probe  led  to  the  Post  drivers  Joseph  Steo,  Vincent  DiSaria 
Y  ork  City.  itself  and  its  yearlong  scam  to  defraud  and  Frank  Cantarella;  delivery  work- 

He  called  the  indictments  “the  first  advertisers  by  overstating  circulation  ers  Anthony  Turzio,  Gerard  Bilboa, 
phase  of  our  attack”  and  expected  fur-  figures  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu-  Corey  Ellenthal,  Michael  Fago  and 
ther  action  “in  the  very  near  future.”  lations.  Richard  Cantarella;  and  Joseph  Torre, 

Investigators  have  seized  records  Post  publisher  Kalikow  said  in  a  a  manager  at  City  wide  News  Distrib- 
from  the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliv-  statement  the  “misleading  circulation  utors  Inc. 

ers  Union  and  from  the  New  York  practices  were  a  dumb  and  stupid  Eleven  of  the  men  were  arrested 
Times  and  Daily  News.  business”  that  “never  should  have  June  25.  Their  bails  varied  between 

A  source  close  to  the  investigation  happened.”  He  said  the  paper  was  tak-  $22,000  to  $75,000. 
said  it  was  possible  that  organized 
crime  was  reaping  $5  million  a  year  — 

by  selling  stolen  newspapers.  “The  Bonanno  family  Set  up  shop  inside  the  Post,” 

The  indictments  accuse  1 3  Post  em-  Michael  Cherkasky,  investigations  division  chief 

ployees  and  Bonanno  crime  family  .*  ■*  i.  ** 

members  of  using  the  Post’s  loading  'Or  Manhattan  dlSulCt  attorney. 
dock  as  a  “clubhouse,”  according  to 
one  prosecutor,  for  stealing  newspa¬ 
pers,  falsifying  records,  loan-shark-  ing  “rigorous  steps”  to  ensure  they  do  Those  indicted  face  mandatory  25- 

ing,  extortion,  gun  sales  and  bribery .  not  reoccur.  year  prison  terms  if  convicted  on  state 

“The  Bonanno  family  set  up  shop  In  April  1992  the  Audit  Bureau  cut  charges  of  “enterprise  corruption,” 
inside  the  Post,”  said  Michael  Cher-  60,000 — about  1 1% — from  the  cir-  plus  other  charges, 
kasky,  investigations  division  chief  culation  the  Post  claimed  in  its  pub-  Morgenthau  said  Perrino  ran  the 
for  Manhattan  district  attorney.  lisher’s  statement  for  the  six  months  illegal  business  for  the  Bonanno 

The  Post  corporation  pleaded  ended  Sept.  30,  1991.  That  reduced  crimefamilyandpaidashareofprof- 
guilty  to  felony  fraud  for  inflating  cir-  the  Post’s  paid  circulation  to 492,000,  its  to  reputed  Bonanno  boss  Salva- 
culation  by  50,000  papers  a  day  for  a  from  about  550,000.  Smaller  reduc-  tore  Vitale,  who  was  named  as  an 
year  starting  in  April  1991  and  for  fal-  tions  reduced  audited  circulations  at  unindicted  co-conspirator.  Post  fore- 
sifying  documents  to  record  $3.2  mil-  the  city’s  other  dailies  by  less  than  man  Embarrato  monitored  the  oper- 
lion  in  bogus  circulation  revenue.  1%.  ation  and  acted  as  liaison  with  the 

The  Post  said  it  paid  a  $  1 0,000  fine  Kalikow  said  that  at  that  point,  the  Bonnano  organization,  he  said, 
and  agreed  to  provide  $2.3  million  Post  “set  in  motion”  to  notify  adver-  Seven  other  Post  supervisors  who 
worth  of  free  space  to  compensate  ad-  tisers  and  offer  free  pro-rated  ads.  allegedly  reported  to  Perrino  were 
vertisers  who  paid  for  circulation  they  ABC  said  it  performed  the  ex-  named  as  unindicted  co-conspirators, 
did  not  get.  About  half  the  Post’s  rev-  traordinary  audit  on  New  York  City’s  Perrino  has  been  missing  since 
enue  flows  from  circulation.  dailies  to  settle  circulation  uncer-  early  May  and  is  being  sought  by 

Post  vice  president  and  general  taintiesinthe  wake  of  the  Daily  News  prosecutors,  who  are  concerned  he 
manager  Richard  Nasti  and  con-  strike,  which  ended  in  March  1991.  may  be  dead, 
troller  Steven  Bumbaca  were  al-  ABC  spokesman  Ray  Chalmers,  Michelle  surrendered  June  29,  and 

lowed  to  plead  guilty  to  misde-  citing  policy  not  to  discuss  individ-  Embarrato  was  scheduled  to  surren- 
meanor  charges.  They  confessed  to  ual  members,  declined  to  comment  der  June  30. 

scheming  with  alleged  Bonanno  on  what,  if  any,  role  the  non-profit  Five  of  those  indicted  are  charged 
crime  family  members  to  inflate  the  auditing  organization  played  in  the  with  stealing  about  $250,000  from 
Post’s  circulation,  which  at  the  time  investigation.  the  Post  since  1987  by  fabricating  a 

was  declining  as  readers  returned  to  Earlier  this  year  as  part  of  the  in-  fictitious  employee,  falsifying  his 
the  Daily  News  after  a  five-month  vestigation,  authorities  seized  records  (See  POST  on  page  23) 
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Government  cancels  ads  in  Toronto  Star 

Says  it  does  not  want  to  take  sides  in  strike; 
pulis  ad  campaign  which  averages  $40,000  a  week 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Southam  Inc.  and  an  international 
press  group  condemned  the  Ontario 
provisional  government’s  decision  to 
cancel  advertising  and  subscriptions 
until  the  Toronto  Star  settles  a  strike 
by  the  Southern  Ontario  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Ontario  Premier  Bob  Rae  said  he 
was  withdrawing  the  advertising  — 
which  averages  $40,000  each  week, 
or  $2  million  annually  —  because  the 
government  “does  not  want  to  pro¬ 
vide  economic  benefit  to  either  side.” 

In  a  June  1 8  letter  to  Rae,  however, 
Southam  Newspaper  Group  president 
Russell  A.  Mills  said  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  clearly  taking  sides  with 
the  strikers. 

“Obviously,  withdrawing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  normal  advertis¬ 
ing  penalizes  the  Toronto  Star,  thus 
providing  both  economic  benefit  to 
the  striking  employees  and  explicit 
support  for  labor’s  position  during 
the  current  strike,”  Mills  wrote. 


that  we  were  supporting  management 
over  labor.” 

The  spokesman  also  denied  the  un¬ 
precedented  provincial  government 
action  was  taken  for  ideological  rea¬ 
sons  by  the  left-of-center  New  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  or  Labor,  government. 

He  noted  that  Toronto’s  City  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  has  both  Labor  and  Con¬ 
servative  Party  members,  had  also  de¬ 
cided  to  cancel  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

While  the  city  and  province  are 
making  things  difficult  for  the  paper, 
one  big  competitor  says  it  will  not  try 
to  capitalize  on  the  Star’s  situation. 

A.  Roy  Megarry,  publisher  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  said  in  a  Globe  arti¬ 
cle  by  media  reporter  John  Partridge 
that  the  paper  will  not  “do  anything 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Star’s 
predicament.” 

In  the  past,  Megarry  said,  the  Globe 
spent  “a  fortune”  circulating  extra 
copies  without  seeing  a  lasting  in¬ 
crease.  The  Globe  itself  is  in  the  early 
stages  of  bargaining  with  its  own 


In  a  June  18  letter  to  Rae,  Southam  Newspaper 
Group  president  Russell  A.  Mills  said  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  clearly  taking  sides  with  the  strikers. 


“I  ask  you  to  consider  the  effect 
your  government’s  action  will  have 
on  the  health  of  the  Toronto  Star  and 
its  employees  and  the  effect  this  ac¬ 
tion  will  have  on  government’s  tra¬ 
ditional  and  appropriately  neutral  role 
in  labor  disputes,”  he  added. 

The  Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  went  even  further  in  its  own  let¬ 
ter  to  Rae,  calling  the  action  “an  as¬ 
sault  on  a  free  press.” 

I APA  said  Ontario  was  “following 
precisely  the  actions  of  dictatorships 
which  seek  to  punish  critics  or  favor 
third  parties.” 

The  letter  was  signed  by  lAPA 
president  James  McClatchy,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers,  and  Eduardo  Ulibarri,  chair¬ 
man  of  lAPA’s  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee  and  director  of  La  Nacion  of 
Costa  Rica. 

A  spokesman  for  Rae  defended  the 
action,  saying,  “If  we  hadn’t  done  it, 
the  reverse  claim  could  be  made  — 


Guild  unit.  Partridge  noted. 

Though  some  1,600  of  the  Star’s 
2,250  employees  walked  off  their  jobs 
June  8,  the  paper  has  continued  to 
publish  in  a  reduced  size  {E&P,  June 
13,  1992.  P.  45). 

“We  have  a  responsibility  to  our 
readers,  our  non-striking  employees, 
our  advertisers  and  our  shareholders 
to  produce  and  deliver  our  paper,” 
publisher  David  Jolley  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment. 

Star  spokesman  Free  Ross  told  the 
Associated  Press  that  about  500  man¬ 
agers  have  substituted  for  the  strik¬ 
ing  reporters,  editors,  photographers, 
delivery,  advertising  and  clerical 
workers  represented  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild. 

The  strike  comes  just  as  the  paper 
is  preparing  to  move  into  its  new 
$350-million  Press  Centre  production 
plant  in  suburban  Vaughan. 

When  it  begins  production  there, 
the  paper  wants  to  make  a  number  of 


changes,  including  the  contracting 
out  of  some  work. 

The  Guild  has  bitterly  opposed 
that,  and  indeed  it  was  a  dispute  over 
92  delivery  driver  jobs  that  provided 
the  specific  spark  for  the  strike. 

In  addition  to  the  ban  on  contract¬ 
ing  out  work,  the  Guild  is  also  seek¬ 
ing  a  one-year  contract  with  a  6%  pay 
increase  and  a  better  severance  pack¬ 
age. 

Top  minimum  for  reporters  is  now 
$1,059  Canadian,  or  $887  U.S.,  a 
week. 

The  Star  wants  a  three-year  pact 
providing  an  initial  2%  pay  increase, 
followed  by  two  annual  increases  of 
3%. 

Ironically,  the  Star  itself  began  as 
a  strike  paper. 

It  was  founded  —  100  years  ago 
this  November  —  by  a  group  of  print¬ 
ers  who  were  striking  the  now-de¬ 
funct  Toronto  News. 

Police  union  offers 
reward  for  news  ieak 

The  police  union  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  is  offering  $1,000  for  the 
names  of  the  officers  who  told  news¬ 
papers  the  names  of  two  patrolmen 
accused  of  hiring  teen  -age  prostitutes. 

Duane  Swinton,  a  lawyer  for  the 
Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane 
Chronicle,  called  the  union’s  offer 
inappropriate. 

“The  press  has  to  rely  on  confi¬ 
dential  sources  to  do  its  job,”  Swin¬ 
ton  said.  “What  this  is  going  to  do  is 
frighten  those  sources.  Seeking  to  in¬ 
hibit  discussion  on  something  that 
was  accurately  reported  is  appalling.” 

Police  Chief  Terry  Mangan  said  he 
was  aware  of  the  reward  offer.  He 
said  he  would  discipline  officers  for 
leaking  the  information. 

Former  Patrolmen  Larry  Peterson, 
50,  and  Homer  “Rusty”  Jackson,  48, 
were  charged  with  patronizing  juve¬ 
nile  prostitutes. 

The  police  department  announced 
only  that  two  unidentified  officers 
had  been  placed  on  administrative 
leave  pending  a  criminal  investiga¬ 
tion.  Two  days  later,  the  newspapers, 
quoting  anonymous  sources,  identi¬ 
fied  Jackson  and  Peterson  as  the  men 
involved.  —  AP 
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Times  Mirror  criticized  for  donation  to  charter  campaign 

Opponents  charge  iVs  a  breach  of  ethics 


A  $55,000  contribution  by  Times 
Mirror  Co.  to  a  controversial  city 
charter  amendment  has  brought  a 
charge  by  opponents  that  the  dona¬ 
tion  was  unethical. 

The  ballot  measure,  which  won  by 
a  heavy  margin  in  the  June  2  election, 
will  change  the  way  the  police  de¬ 
partment  is  run.  It  will  give  the  mayor 
and  the  City  Council  greater  author¬ 
ity  to  hire  and  fire  the  police  chief  and 
limit  the  chiefs  tenure  to  two  con¬ 
secutive  five-year  terms. 

Times  Mirror,  the  parent  firm  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  donated 
$55,147.50  to  help  pay  for  advertis¬ 
ing  space  for  the  backers  of  Charter 
Amendment  F.  The  company  was  the 
second-largest  donor  to  the  campaign, 
according  to  a  report  filed  with  the 
City’s  Ethics  Commission. 

Geoffrey  Garfield,  director  of  the 
Police  Protective  League’s  campaign 
against  the  amendment,  was  quoted 
in  the  Times  as  saying  of  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’  s  contribution:  “It’ s  an  incredible 
ethical  breach  for  a  newspaper  to  give 
away  space  to  only  one  side  in  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign. 

“Now  people  are  accusing  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  being  biased  from 
its  editorial  page  to  its  reporting  .  .  . 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  otherwise 
when  these  kinds  of  contributions  are 
made.  The  newspaper  can’t  claim  ob¬ 
jectivity  on  one  hand,  then  slip  a 
check  with  the  other  to  one  side.” 

The  Times  Mirror  donation  was 
used  for  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Times 
a  few  days  before  the  election.  The 
text  contained  the  endorsements  of 
'  several  civic  and  business  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  Times  Mirror  chairman  and 
CEO  Robert  F.  Erburu. 

Erburu  said  in  the  Times  story  that 
the  company’ s  contribution  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  policy  of  supporting 
causes  local  business  leaders  regard 
as  important. 

“Times  Mirror  paid  for  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
which  a  wide  variety  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  registered  their  support 
for  the  amendment,”  Erburu  added. 
“Times  Mirror  participates  in  many 
community  activities  as  a  responsi¬ 
ble  corporate  citizen  and  has  on  oc¬ 
casion  joined  in  the  efforts  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  on  issues  of  special 
importance.” 

He  conceded  it  was  unusual  for 
Times  Mirror  to  purchase  an  ad  in  the 
Times  but  commented  that  “these  are 
unusual  days  in  Los  Angeles.  We  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  appropriate  in  this  case 


to  join  in  supporting  what  we  believe 
is  a  vital  effort  to  bring  about  reform 
and  renewal  in  our  city.” 

Times  editor  Shelby  Coffey  III  said 
Times  Mirror’s  contribution  to  the 
amendment  campaign  had  no  effect 
on  the  newspaper’s  editorial  policy, 
which  is  set  by  the  paper,  not  Times 
Mirror. 

“Our  reporters  have  covered  this 


issue  fairly,  fully  and  objectively,” 
Coffey  said. 

Charter  Amendment  F  grew  out  of 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  po¬ 
lice  beating  of  Rodney  King  and  the 
efforts  of  the  mayor  and  Police  Com¬ 
mission  to  replace  Police  Chief  Daryl 
F.  Gates,  who  has  held  the  office  for 
16  years. 

—  M.L.  Stein 


In  tne  pursuit 
of  exoellenoey 
great  leaderstiip 

•  I  •  1  The  Plain  Dealer 

IS  essenuaL  proudly  announces 

.  the  appointment 

of  its  new  editor, 

At  the  age  of  19,  he  had  already 
covered  the  state  gubernatorial  race  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean.  In  1986,  he 
led  the  Denver  Fbst  to  a  much-deserved 
Pulitzer  prize.  And  most  recently,  David 
Hall  achieved  circulation  gains  and 
zoned  expansions  for  the  Bergen  Record 
right  in  the  nuddle  of  a  recession.  No\\5 
this  top-notch  30-year  newspaper  inJUSIk 

veteran  from  Tennessee  will  be  using  his  talents  and 
experience  to  take  The  Plain  Dealer  to  even  greater 
heights  of  editorial  excellence.  Lead  the  way,  David. 

The  Plain  Dealer 

The  Morning  Paper  You'll  Vimt  To  Read  All  Day 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Adolfo  Comas  Bacardi 


Scott  Ware 


Nancy  Murray 


Two  executives  at  Scripps  How¬ 
ard’s  San  Juan  Star  have  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Adolfo  Comas  Bac¬ 
ardi,  president  and  general  manager 
since  1990,  was  named  publisher  and 
president  of  the  English-language 
daily.  Scott  Ware,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star  since  February  1991, 
was  promoted  to  vice  president  and 
executive  editor.  He  will  become  ed¬ 
itor  on  Jan.  1 ,  following  the  year-end 
retirement  of  longtime  editor  Andrew 
Viglucci. 

Comas  Bacardi  joined  the  Star  from 
ACB  Enterprises,  Inc.,  a  San  Juan- 
based  import  company  he  co-founded 
in  1987.  For  19  years  prior  to  that  he 
held  management  positions  with  Bac¬ 
ardi  Corporation,  the  multinational 
distiller.  He  is  a  native  of  Cuba  and  is 
treasurer  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Scotiabank  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Ware  joined  Scripps  Howard  in 
1975  as  a  college  intern  in  the  edito¬ 
rial  department  at  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  in  Memphis.  He  served  in  as¬ 
sorted  editorial  positions  such  as 
metro  editor  and  news  editor  and  be¬ 
came  night  managing  editor  in  1990. 

Viglucci  first  worked  for  Scripps 
Howard  in  1957.  He  left  a  year  later 
to  work  for  the  Puerto  Rico  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  in  1959  he  joined  Cowles 
Communications,  where  he  helped 
found  the  Star.  He  served  in  various 
editorial  capacities  at  the  newspaper 
and  in  1967  he  was  named  editor.  He 
was  reunited  with  Scripps  Howard 
when  the  company  purchased  the  Star 
from  Cowles  in  1970. 

*  *  * 

Diane  Alverio,  a  reporter  for 
WFSB-TV,  Hartford,  Conn.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  Journalists  at 
the  group’s  recent  convention  in  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.M. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Ernest 
Gurule,  a  reporter  at  KWGN-TV, 
Denver — vice  president  for  broad¬ 
casting;  Melita  Garza,  a  reporter 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune — vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  print;  Mike  Martinez,  also 


a  Tribune  reporter — financial  officer; 
and  Laramie  Trevino,  a  reporter  for 
the  Register-Pajaronian  in  Wat¬ 
sonville,  Calif. — secretary. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  S.  Murray,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for  features 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Den¬ 
ver,  has  been  promoted  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  vice  president  for 
public  relations. 

Murray  previously  was  fashion  ed¬ 
itor  and  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  News,  assistant  lifestyles  editor 
and  senior  fashion  writer  at  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  and  senior  editor  at  Ul¬ 
tra  magazine  in  Houston. 

Clifford  D.  May,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  Sunday  in 
Denver,  now  is  associate  editor. 

Earlier,  May  served  as  international 
editor  at  the  News,  a  reporter,  editor 
and  bureau  chief  in  Washington,  D.C., 
New  Y ork  and  Africa  for  the  New  York 
Times,  a  writer  and  editor  with 
Newsweek  magazine,  senior  editor  of 
Geo  magazine,  a  correspondent  for 
Hearst  newspapers  and  a  special  cor¬ 
respondent  at  CBS  Radio. 

*  *  * 

Griffin  Smith  Jr.,  formerly  travel 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat- 
Gazette  in  Little  Rock,  recently  was 
named  executive  editor  at  the  paper. 
He  succeeds  John  Robert  Starr 
who  retired  as  managing  editor  but 
continues  as  a  daily  columnist. 

Smith  is  a  co-founder  of  Texas 
Monthly  magazine  and  has  written  for 
several  other  magazines,  including 
Saturday  Review,  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  Outside.  He  has  worked  as  a 
speechwriter  for  President  Jimmy 
Carter  and  served  as  special  assistant 
to  Arkansas  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright 
and  chief  counsel  for  two  Texas  Sen¬ 
ate  committees. 

Mark  Kreidler,  formerly  a 
columnist  at  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  as  lead  sports  columnist; 


John  Schumacher,  who  has  been  a 
staff  writer  with  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  now  covers  the  San  Francisco 
49ers  for  the  Bee. 

♦  *  * 

Louise  Levin-Cutler,  associate 
publisher  for  sales  of  Lawyers  Weekly, 
is  leaving  that  post  to  become  a  prin¬ 
cipal  in  Michael  Phelps  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  a  newspaper  consulting  firm 
based  in  Falmouth,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Hoffman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Southwestern  regional  man¬ 
ager  of  newspaper  relations  for  Pa¬ 
rade  magazine  and  will  be  based  in 
the  magazine’s  Atlanta  office.  Prior 
to  joining  Parade,  Hoffman  was  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  services  for  Tele- 
com*USA,  a  division  of  MCI  Com¬ 
munications. 


Thompson  named 
president  of  SFW 

Jonathan  Thompson  has  been 
named  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
Company,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

At  the  same  time,  John  Mennenga 
was  named  executive  vice  president 
and  Steve  Seraita  was  named  vice 
president,  marketing  director.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Mennenga  were  also  named 
directors. 

The  promotions  were  announced 
by  Daniel  Tomlinson,  chairman  and 
chief  executive. 

Tomlinson  also  announced  that 
three  former  Branham  Newspaper 
Sales  Company  employees  have 
joined  SFW.  Branham  recently 
merged  with  Papert  Companies. 

Joining  SFW  were  Bruce  Barthol¬ 
omew,  formerly  New  Y ork  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Branham,  Frank  Reyes,  for¬ 
merly  art  director  of  Branham,  and 
Joseph  Roddy,  former  Southeast  re¬ 
gional  manager  of  Branham. 

Bartholomew  and  Reyes  are  work¬ 
ing  out  of  SFW’s  New  York  office 
and  Roddy  out  of  the  rep  firm’s  Dal¬ 
las  office. 
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OBITUARIES 


Guy  W.  Boober  Jr.,  52,  promotion 
and  research  manager  with  the  Bangor 
(Maine)  Daily  News,  was  killed  May 
15  in  an  automobile  accident. 

*  *  * 

Duane  “Doc”  Bowler,  74,  retired 
editor  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette 
who  earlier  was  managing  editor  and 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  newspa¬ 
per,  died  of  an  apparent  heart  attack 
May  31. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  C.  Christopher,  68,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  board  and 
administrator  of  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  at 
Columbia  University,  died  of  em¬ 
physema  June  14  in  New  London, 
Conn. 

Christopher  previously  was  with 
Time  and  Newsweek  magazines  and 
was  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Vivian  Griswold  Cross,  84,  an 
owner  and  former  publisher  of  the 
Denton  (Texas)  Record-Chronicle, 
died  June  3. 

*  *  * 

John  Charles  Doerfer,  87,  head 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  under  President  Eisenhower, 
died  June  5. 

Doerfer  was  forced  to  resign  his 
post  in  1957  after  it  was  disclosed  he 
took  free  trips  on  a  broadcaster’s 
yacht,  the  Associated  Press  reported. 
*  *  * 

Clifford  H.  Edwards  Jr.,  65,  re¬ 
tired  night  city  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  Denver,  died  June 
4. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Grimes,  67,  the  mayor  of 
Morgan’s  Point,  Texas,  who  previ¬ 
ously  was  a  reporter  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  died  June  1  after  he 
was  struck  by  a  truck  while  bicycling. 
*  *  * 

Roger  Hospers,  78,  retired  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
City  Press  Citizen,  died  June  14. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Jenkins,  58,  an  associate 
editor  and  columnist  at  The  Indepen¬ 
dent  in  London  who  previously  was 
with  the  British  papers  the  Sunday 
Times,  the  Financial  Times  and  The 
Guardian,  died  of  lung  disease  May 
27. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  Kennedy,  62,  publisher  of 
the  News-Record  of  Gillette,  Wyo., 
died  June  12  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent. 

Kennedy  also  was  publisher  of  the 


Cody  Enterprise,  the  Green  River 
Star,  the  Douglas  Budget  and  other 
papers  in  Wyoming. 

*  *  ♦ 

Oliver  S.  King,  97,  retired  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  died  May  27 
in  Paradise  Valley,  Ariz. 

*  *  * 

Leslie  Leslie,  90,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Detroit  News, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  May  1 5  in  Dear¬ 
born,  Mich. 

4e  * 

Kirk  Hugh  McCartney,  37,  sub¬ 
urban  circulation  manager  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  died  May  25. 

*  *  * 

Jasmine  McGee,  78,  who  wrote 
for  the  Sherman  (Texas)  Democrat 
and  previously  for  the  Durant  (Texas) 
Daily  Democrat,  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  in  Oklahoma  City  and  United 
Press,  died  of  pneumonia  May  26. 

McGee  was  the  only  newswoman 
allowed  to  tour  with  President  Tru¬ 
man  on  his  1948  whistle-stop  cam¬ 
paign,  the  AP  said. 

*  *  * 

Richard  K.  Reinhold,  71,  a  re¬ 
tired  photographer  for  the  Intelli¬ 
gencer  Journal  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  died 
May  26. 

*  *  * 

A.  Glenn  Smith,  9 1 ,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Whidbey  (Wash.)  News- 
Times  and  co-owner  of  several  Wash¬ 
ington  state  weeklies,  died  of  a  stroke 
and  pneumonia  May  19. 

Smith  also  was  a  reporter  and  ad 
salesman  at  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  and  worked  with  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union. 

*  *  * 

Edmund  W.  Stevens,  81,  who 
covered  the  former  Soviet  Union  for 
several  publications  including  the 


British  newspapers  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  London  Daily  Herald 
and  the  London  Times,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  died  May 
24  after  having  suffered  a  stroke. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  G.  Tichonchuk,  54,  di¬ 
rector  of  photography  with  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  May  2 1 . 

*  *  * 

D.  Steve  Traylor,  52,  managing 
editor  of  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily 
who  earlier  was  assistant  managing 
editor  and  metro  editor  for  the  News- 
Sentinel  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star,  died  May  25  following  a 
lengthy  illness. 

#  *  * 

Robert  E.  Walsh,  69,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  the  Bangor 
(Maine)  Daily  News  and  the  Juneau 
(Alaska)  Empire,  died  of  cancer  June 
9  in  Marshfield,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Dan  M.  Wertman,  76,  a  retired 
editorial  writer  at  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  who  previously  was  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Saturday  maga¬ 
zine  editor  and  copy  editor  at  the  pa¬ 
per,  died  May  29  following  a  heart 
attack. 

Wertman  also  was  a  former  editor 
at  the  Cleveland  News. 

*  *  * 

Roger  Wrenn,  78,  a  former  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  San  Diego  Tribune,  died  May  26 
following  a  lengthy  illness. 

*  *  * 

Norman  F.  Zumwalt,  46,  former 
editor  of  the  Times  Daily  in  Florence, 
Ala.,  who  also  covered  politics  for 
other  papers  in  Alabama,  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  died  of  lymphoma  May  9. 
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WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Michael  Booth 
The  Atlanticville 
Long  Branch,  N.J. 

By  Arthur  Z.  Kamin 

Michael  J.  Booth  is  the  publisher 
of  The  Atlanticville,  a  lively  and  well- 
read  New  Jersey  weekly  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  in  Long  Branch,  a  highly  di¬ 
verse  Oceanside  city  of  about  30,000 
residents. 

He  and  the  newspaper  have  reached 
what  has  been  a  remarkable  degree  of 
success  since  the  first  issue  was 
printed  with  a  scraped-together  $278 
in  1976  as  a  one-shot  patriotic  ges¬ 
ture  to  celebrate  the  Republic’s  Bi¬ 
centennial. 

Today,  the  Atlanticville  grosses 
more  than  $500,000  a  year,  and  claims 
to  have  a  paid  circulation  of  7,400 
copies. 

The  newspaper  is  considered  an  im¬ 
portant  —  and  often  provocative  — 


few  people  outside  of  the  greater  Long 
Branch  area  know  about  the  At¬ 
lanticville. 

Here’s  the  problem: 

They  do  know  about  the  Two  River 
Times,  a  weekly  newspaper  that 
started  up  a  bit  more  than  a  year  ago 
in  nearby  Red  Bank,  which  television 
personality  and  controversial  book 
author  Geraldo  Rivera,  a  Middletown 
resident,  bought  for  $400,000  in  cash 
to  gain  a  75%  controlling  interest  and 
the  title  of  managing  editor.  He  also 
turned  out  to  be  the  tottering  paper’s 
financial  savior. 

“Geraldo  is  Geraldo  and  he  is  a  na¬ 
tional  newsmaker,”  Booth  says,  “but 
it  still  gripes  me  that  he  gets  all  that 
attention.  I’m  putting  out  a  better 
newspaper  than  he  is.  I’ve  got  more 
circulation  and  I’m  making  money. 


“Geraldo  is  Geraldo  and  he  is  a  national  newsmak¬ 
er,”  Booth  says,  “but  it  still  gripes  me  that  he  gets  all 
that  attention.  I’m  putting  out  a  better  newspaper  than 
he  is.  I’ve  got  more  circulation  and  I’m  making  money, 
even  in  this  tough  recession.” 


influence  in  the  community.  Many 
readers  say  they  cannot  wait  until  a 
fresh  issue  comes  out  early  Thursday 
morning,  while  many  merchants  say 
their  Atlanticville  ads  bring  swift  and 
profitable  results. 

Politicians,  from  the  congressional 
level  on  down,  continually  call  Booth 
to  curry  his  favor  and  seek  his  bless¬ 
ing  and  support  for  their  candidacies 
and  their  favorite  projects. 

Booth,  43,  works  hard  —  make  that 
very  hard  —  takes  home  a  decent 
salary  and  perks,  and  has  come  a  long 
way  since  he  sold  waterbeds  in  the 
mid-1970s  and  considered  himself 
lucky  if  he  earned  $200  a  week. 

Even  with  all  the  good  things  hap¬ 
pening  to  him  and  his  newspaper. 
Booth  is  not  completely  happy. 

In  a  good-natured  and  even  under¬ 
standing  way,  it  still  bothers  him  that 
in  the  newspaper  world  and  beyond, 

(Kamin  is  former  president  and 
editor  of  the  Red  Bank  [N.J.]  Daily 
Register.) 


even  in  this  tough  recession.  1  know 
that  is  the  way  it  is  —  but  it  does  say 
something  for  the  media  and  the  read¬ 
ing  public.” 

Booth  says  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Star-Ledger  in  Newark,  The 
Record  in  Hackensack,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  New  Jersey  Monthly, 
the  Washington  Journalism  Review, 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Review,  and 
a  host  of  other  publications  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  just  are  not  interested 
i  in  him  and  the  Atlanticville  in  the 
same  way  they  are  interested  in  Rivera 
and  the  Two  River  Times. 

He  does  get  occasional  mention  in 
the  Asbury  Park  Press,  the  area’s 
leading  newspaper,  but  nothing  like 
the  stories,  the  pictures,  the  major  lay¬ 
outs,  and  the  opinion  columns  the 
press  has  run  on  Rivera  and  his  entry 
into  the  ranks  of  country  journalism. 
“At  least  the  Press  knows  I  exist,” 
Booth  remarks. 

The  Atlanticville  and  the  T wo  River 
Times  are  worlds  apart  in  some  ways 
and  extremely  similar  in  others. 


Michael  Booth 

Booth  says  he  goes  for  “meat  and 
potatoes”  and  “nuts  and  bolts”  jour¬ 
nalism,  trying  to  attract,  as  paid  read¬ 
ers,  the  broad  social  fabric  of  Long 
Branch  city  and  vicinity. 

The  T wo  River  Times,  he  notes  on 
the  other  hand,  is  attempting  to  re¬ 
create  a  blue-blooded,  wealthy, 
highly  social  atmosphere  for  the  Red 
Bank-Rumson  areas,  a  type  of  life  and 
lifestyle  that  no  longer  exist.  That 
coverage  often  draws  more  laughs 
than  serious  attention  from  what  is 
left  of  so-called  “old  money”  people 
in  the  area  and  a  new  breed  of  resi¬ 
dents  with  a  strong  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity  commitment. 

However,  Booth  wants  it  known 
that  he  is  thankful  to  Rivera  for  help¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  an  awakening  in 
the  county  to  the  value  of  weekly 
newspapers  and  their  service  to  and 
intimacy  with  their  communities. 

“He  may  not  know  it  but  he  helped 
to  increase  my  advertising.  Thanks 
to  Geraldo  and  the  exposure  he  has 
given  the  Two  River  Times,  many 
business  people  now  know  they  can 
advertise  in  the  Atlanticville  and  his 
paper  to  reach  the  Long  Branch  and 
Red  Bank  markets.  They  don’t  have 
to  advertise  in  the  Press,  which  is 
more  expensive.” 

Booth  says  he  heard  Rivera  speak 
at  a  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
conference  in  Spring  Lake  last  year, 
and  was  intrigued  by  his  plans  for  ex¬ 
panding  the  Two  River  Times  and 
possibly  buying  other  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  area. 

While  Booth  says  he  has  no  plans 
to  sell  the  Atlanticville,  he  is  quick 
to  add  he  is  always  ready  to  hear  out 
an  offer,  especially  if  it  came  from 
Rivera.  He  has  put  a  price  tag  of  $1 
million  on  the  Atlanticville. 

“I’m  surprised  Geraldo  hasn’t  been 
in  touch  with  me  yet,”  Booth,  who 
admits  to  being  “star-struck,”  de- 
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dares.  However,  he  does  meet  occa¬ 
sionally,  usually  over  lunch,  with 
Claudia  Ansorge  of  Red  Bank,  the 
founder  and  publisher  of  the  Two 
River  Times. 

Booth  says  the  first  thing  he  would 
tell  Rivera  is  that  his  newspaper 
“lacks  focus”  and  “isn’t  sure  where 
it’ s  going,”  adding,  “It  looks  like  Ger- 
aldo  wants  the  paper  to  be  an  inves¬ 
tigative  journal,  but  the  rest  of  the  pa¬ 
per  is  filled  with  puff.  I  hope  it  works 
out  for  him  and  that  he  can  find  his 
way.” 

What  is  interesting  is  that  while 
Ansorge  needed  a  Geraldo  Rivera  to 
bail  her  out  and  keep  the  Two  River 
Times  afloat.  Booth  is  involved  in  a 
somewhat  similar  situation,  but  with 
a  slightly  different  twist.  Few  people 
paid  any  attention  when  it  happened 
two  years  ago  and  it  did  not  even  merit 
a  sentence  on  the  news  wires,  unlike 
the  splash  given  Rivera’s  infusion  of 
funds  into  the  Two  River  Times. 

That  was  when  Booth  sold  14%  of 
the  paper  to  Larry  Katz  of  Rumson,  a 
partner  in  Siperstein’s,  a  major  dis¬ 
count  paint  and  wallpaper  chain  in 
Monmouth  and  Ocean  counties  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

Katz,  who  says  he  always  has  been 
fascinated  by  newspapers,  and  admits 
to  reading  avidly  five  or  six  newspa¬ 
pers  a  day,  invested  $140,000  in  the 
Atlanticville.  He  says  the  paper  is 
“making  it”  even  in  these  tough  eco¬ 
nomic  times,  but  he  doesn’t  plan  to 
add  any  more  cash  at  the  moment. 

Unlike  Rivera,  Katz  does  not  write 
a  column  for  the  paper,  and  no  one 
has  asked  him  to  sign  autographs  at 
store  openings.  He  lives  in  a  Rumson 
house  that  might  be  as  big  and  as  ex¬ 
pensive  as  Rivera’s  Navesink  River 
Road  showpiece,  but  he  stays  away 
from  any  editorial  interference.  He 
tells  callers  openly  he  will  not  be  a 
conduit  for  people  who  may  try  to  get 
him  to  influence  Booth  in  an  edito¬ 
rial  position. 

“That’s  not  my  job,”  Katz  says. 
“Mike  knows  what  he’s  doing.” 

Booth  calls  Katz  a  “financial  ge¬ 
nius”  and  Katz  credits  Booth  with 
putting  together  the  local  news  and 
local  business  formula  that  is  making 
the  Atlanticville  work.  “He’ s  a  bright 
guy  who  has  the  pulse  of  the  com¬ 
munity,”  Katz  says. 

The  work  ethic  is  important  to  Katz, 
who  came  up  the  hard  way  and  has 
achieved  enormous  success.  He  ad¬ 
mires  and  commends  Booth’s  work 
schedule  which,  very  often,  runs  up 
to  60  hours  a  week.  “The  newspaper 
business  is  really  in  his  blood,”  Katz 
says. 

It  is  helping  Booth  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  of  the  business  where 
Katz  plays  his  big  and  leading  role. 


one  that  is  helping  to  insure  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  newspaper,  it  has  been 
observed. 

Booth  and  Katz  usually  meet  once 
a  week,  and  Katz  brings  along  his  son 
Todd. 

“We  give  Mike  an  honest  answer 
to  any  question  he  has,”  Katz  says. 
“We  also  make  a  few  suggestions  to 
Mike.  Mike  doesn’t  give  himself 
enough  credit  in  the  business  area  but, 
believe  me,  he’s  got  what  it  takes.” 

While  the  Atlanticville  may  have 
a  recognition  factor  elsewhere,  there 
is  no  such  problem  in  Long  Branch, 
West  Long  Branch,  Oceanport,  Mon¬ 
mouth  Beach,  Sea  Bright,  Ocean 
Township,  and  Deal,  its  primary  cir¬ 
culation  area. 

The  newspaper  focuses  heavily  on 
municipal  government  coverage  and 
school  matters.  If  there  is  a  contro¬ 
versy  of  a  local  nature  in  any  town  it 
covers,  the  Atlanticville  will  be  in  the 
center  of  it. 

Probably  the  most  popular  feature 
in  the  spunky  newspaper  is  a  column 
by  R.  Barry  Kamm,  a  77-year-old  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Long  Branch  Daily 
Record,  which  died  in  1975.  Called 
“Kamm’s  Korner,”  the  column  runs 
two  tabloid  pages  with  pictures  taken 


by  Kamm,  who  began  his  career  in 
journalism  as  a  photographer  more 
than  50  years  ago. 

Kamm’s  column  is  a  compilation 
of  birthday  notices,  obituaries,  party 
tidbits,  politics,  wedding  and  engage¬ 
ment  notices,  sports  notes  (Kamm  was 
also  a  sports  editor  at  one  time),  rem¬ 
iniscences  about  the  Long  Branch  of 
another  time  that  makes  the  column 
a  must  for  senior  citizens,  and  plenty 
of  news  and  names  about  area  fire 
companies,  first  aid  squads,  police, 
churches  and  synagogues  and  volun¬ 
teer  organizations. 

Kamm  says  he  gets  five  to  10  tele¬ 
phone  calls  a  day  from  people  who 
give  him  column  items.  He  keeps  a 
birthday  file  on  almost  everyone  he 
knows,  and  the  readership  of  those 
notes  is  high. 

Kamm  remembers  Long  Branch 
when  it  was  a  noted  resort  city,  and 
often  longs  in  his  column  for  a  return 
to  those  carefree  days,  fully  realizing 
they  are  gone  forever.  But  he  does  see 
a  new  Long  Branch  emerging  as  a 
complete  year-round  community. 

He  will  not  say  how  much  Booth 
pays  him  for  the  thousands  of  words  . 
and  the  pictures  he  turns  out  every  I 


week.  He  just  seems  to  be  happy  be¬ 
ing  back  in  the  newspaper  business  and 
writing  a  column  that  is  popular  not 
only  locally,  but  in  sections  of  Florida 
where  Long  Branch  area  people  vaca¬ 
tion  or  have  moved  permanently. 

Kamm  has  seen  too  many  news¬ 
papers  fade  away  forever  in  the 
county,  the  state  and  the  region,  and 
he  wants  the  Atlanticville  to  survive. 

“I  think  our  future  looks  good  — 
still  you  always  worry,”  he  notes. 

Booth  also  writes  a  popular  col¬ 
umn,  “Notes  Around  Town.”  It  is  a 
combination  of  gossip,  news  items, 
advice,  prediction,  and  usually  winds 
up  with  a  section  called  “Complaints 
and  Comments,”  where  readers  get 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  views. 
The  column  is  so  well  read  that  Booth 
contends  the  Two  River  Times  has 
copied  it  with  something  called 
“News  Notes.” 

Booth  writes  more  than  the  col¬ 
umn.  He  knocks  out  a  few  news  sto¬ 
ries,  writes  the  editorials,  and  puts 
together  an  inquiring  photographer 
piece  called  “Facing  the  Question,” 
which  gives  him  an  opportunity  “to 
meet  the  people.” 

He  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  ed¬ 
itorial  side.  He  likes  nothing  more  than 


to  go  out  and  sell  an  ad.  During  the 
Christmas  season  he  personally  sold 
13  pages  of  greeting  ads  that  yielded 
$8,100  in  revenue.  Those  were  ads 
that  ranged  in  price  from  $1  to  $40, 
and  there  were  600  people  or  busi¬ 
nesses  represented  on  those  pages. 

The  Atlanticville  has  a  staff  of  15 
of  which  eight  are  full-timers.  No 
matter  how  you  look  at  it,  the  Booth 
family  is  heavily  represented  in  the 
operation. 

Shannon  Booth,  35,  Mike’s  wife 
of  16  years,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
newspaper’s  general  manager.  She 
has  many  tasks,  but  her  primary  one 
is  keeping  the  books.  They  have  four 
children,  ages  8  to  13,  all  of  whom 
work  at  the  Atlanticville. 

Jeff  Booth,  Mike’s  brother,  is  the 
staff  photographer  and  Greg  Kelly, 
Shannon’s  brother,  is  the  editor.  He 
replaced  his  aunt,  Liz  Sheehan,  in  that 
job. 

Mike  Booth  grew  up  in  Long 
Branch  and  Shannon  Booth,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Kelly,  a  well- 
known  Red  Bank  cardiologist,  and 
the  late  Mrs.  Kelly,  grew  up  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  Beach. 

(See  WEEKLY  on  page  34) 


Booth  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  Atiantic- 
viiie.  He  is  now  averaging  36  pages  a  week  with  60% 
advertising. 
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Covering  Indian  affairs 

Lakota  Times'  staffer  puts  in  14-hour  days  in  the  nation's  capitai 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Among  the  some  300  people  at¬ 
tending  the  recent  Native  American 
Journalists  Association  convention  in 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  only  one  could  claim 
to  be  a  Washington  correspondent. 

She  is  Bunty  Anquoe,  who  has  the 
triple  job  of  bureau  chief,  full-time 
reporter  and  research  assistant  for  the 
Lakota  Times,  a  feisty  weekly  Indian 
newspaper  in  Rapid  City,  S.D.  The 
broadsheet  goes  to  all  50  states  and 
16  foreign  countries. 

For  Anquoe,  26,  a  typical  day  on 
the  capital  beat  often  runs  to  14  hours 
and  she  frequently  works  Saturday 
and  Sunday  in  her  office  at  the  Free¬ 
dom  Forum  headquarters. 

Her  coverage  includes  congres¬ 
sional  hearings  on  such  matters  as 
tribal  waste  management,  the  con¬ 
troversial  issue  of  Indian  gaming  casi¬ 
nos  and  President  Bush’s  budget  re¬ 
quest  for  Indian  programs  in  the  com¬ 
ing  fiscal  year. 

Her  legwork  also  takes  her  to  bu¬ 
reaus  and  offices  whose  activities  im¬ 
pact  on  the  nation’s  estimated  two 
million  Native  Americans.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD),  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior. 

Anquoe  files  from  five  to  14  sto¬ 
ries  a  week  to  the  Lakota  Times,  an 
independent  newspaper  founded  in 
1980  by  Tim  Giago,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Rapid  City  (S.C.)  Journal. 

The  Times,  whose  logo  describes 
it  as  “America’s  Indian  Newspaper,” 
has  a  nationwide  circulation  of  1 3,0()0 
and  an  estimated  readership  of 
65,000.  Unlike  other  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  it  is  not  financed  and 
controlled  by  tribal  authorities  al¬ 
though  it  is  published  near  the  Pine 
Ridge  Sioux  Reservation. 

Anquoe,  who  is  half  Onondaga  and 
half  Kiowa  Indian,  was  fairly  well 
prepared  for  Washington  and  politi¬ 
cal  reporting  when  she  became  the 
Times’  correspondent  there  last  De¬ 
cember. 

She  had  worked  on  the  staff  of  Sen. 
Patrick  Moynihan  (D-New  York)  and 
before  that  in  the  press  office  of  the 
governor  of  Oklahoma  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
with  a  degree  in  journalism  and  po¬ 
litical  science. 


Bunty  Anquoe 


Anquoe  lived  on  an  Onondaga 
reservation  in  upstate  New  York  un¬ 
til  she  was  10,  when  her  family  moved 
to  Oklahoma.  Her  mother  is  a  tribal 
judge  there  and  her  father  is  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  an  Indian  training  and 
employment  program  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

The  Times  correspondent  charac¬ 
terized  herself  as  an  “old-fashioned 
digger”  who  probes  beyond  press  re¬ 
leases  and  news  conferences. 

“I  have  an  advantage  over  other  re¬ 


porters  in  that  I  concentrate  on  one 
subject  —  Indian  affairs,”  she  told 
E&P.  “There  is  a  wealth  of  news  in 
Washington  that  directly  impacts  on 
the  more  than  400  tribes  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  those  issues  will  determine 
how,  and  even  if,  Indian  people  will 
survive  the  next  500  years.” 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  theme 
of  the  NAJA  convention,  “Covering 
the  Next  500  Y ears”  after  Columbus. 

“Decisions  made  in  Washington 
affect  the  scope  of  the  everyday  ex¬ 
istence  of  Indian  people,  even  on  the 
most  remote  reservation,”  Anquoe 
continued. 

Covering  Washington  has  not  been 
easy  for  a  reporter  representing  a 
newspaper  that  few  government 
sources  had  heard  of,  Anquoe  ob¬ 
served. 

“The  administration  is  the  hardest 
to  penetrate,  but  gradually  people  are 
getting  to  know  me  and  cooperating 
more,”  she  added. 

After  persisting  for  a  week  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  interview  at  HUD,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  department’ s  director  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Housing  finally  in¬ 
vited  her  over. 

Anquoe  was  trying  to  find  out  why 
the  Indian  Housing  Authority  was 
emasculated  in  the  federal  budget. 
She  did  not  get  a  satisfactory  answer 
but  she  made  her  presence  known  and 
continues  to  probe  for  an  explana¬ 
tion. 

At  this  writing,  Anquoe  was  await¬ 
ing  word  on  her  application  for  White 
House  credentials. 

Lakota  Times  associate  editor 
Lynette  Two  Bulls  Phalin  said  of  her 
Washington  correspondent;  “She’s 
doing  a  great  job.  She  has  a  lot  to 
cover  and  has  to  prioritize  her  work 
to  keep  up.” 

In  a  recent  Times  issue,  Anquoe 
had  two  front-page  stories,  one  con¬ 
cerning  a  Department  of  Energy 
award  of  a  $200,000  grant  to  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  for  further 
studies  of  temporary  storage  of  com¬ 
mercial  nuclear  waste. 

In  addition  to  her  regular  beat,  An¬ 
quoe  also  checks  out  tips  and  requests 
by  Times  readers,  Phalin  said. 

In  Washington,  Anquoe  does  have 
support.  She  said  more  experienced 
reporters  for  mainstream  newspapers 
have  helped  her  through  the  capital’ s 
maze. 
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However,  it  is  a  two-way  street. 
Reporters  call  her  about  Indian-re¬ 
lated  stories. 

Anquoe  said  she  does  not  have  her 
eye  on  moving  into  big-time  journal¬ 
ism. 

“Writing  about  Indian  issues  in 
Washington  has  been  my  dream  for  a 
very  long  time,”  she  said. 

She  conceded  that  “as  a  one-per¬ 
son  bureau,  the  responsibility  can 
sometimes  be  overwhelming.” 

So  her  goal,  she  confided,  is  to 
someday  direct  a  bureau  of  four  or 
five  reporters. 

“It  is  imperative  that  the  tribes  re¬ 
ceive  the  information  vital  to  their  ex¬ 
istence  —  culturally  and  as  sovereign 
entities,”  she  stated.  “Rights  can  only 
be  preserved  if  they  are  understood.” 

Papers  merge 

The  Brawley  (Calif.)  News  flag  and 
masthead  will  be  retired  and  replaced 
by  the  name  of  the  newspaper’s  sis¬ 
ter  publication,  the  Imperial  Valley 
Press  of  El  Centro. 

The  two  newspapers,  which  al¬ 
ready  have  the  same  local  news  con¬ 
tent,  will  be  combined  under  the  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Press  on  July  27. 

Brawley  and  El  Centro  lie  15  miles 
apart  in  Southern  California’s  Impe¬ 
rial  Valley. 

The  Brawley  News,  whose  name 
has  been  in  use  since  1903,  has  a  daily 
circulation  of  about  5,000,  and  the 
Imperial  V alley  Press  a  circulation  of 
11,700.  —  AP 


Post 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

work  records  and  forging  his  pay- 
checks. 

Daily  News  reporters  Salvatore 
Arena  and  Tom  Robbins  broke  the 
story  of  the  indictments  June  25,  a 
day  ahead  of  the  prosecutor’s  an¬ 
nouncement.  The  next  day,  in  a  move 
emphasizing  the  fierce  competition 
between  the  tabloids,  the  News  teased 
its  story  with  a  Page  One  skybox  in 
68-point  type,  “N.Y.  Post  Guilty  of 
Fraud,”  with  the  subhead  “Paper  ad¬ 
mits  pumping  circulation  figures.” 

NMDU  president  Douglas  La- 
Chance — who  served  five  years  of  a 
12-year  term  for  a  1980  conviction 
for  extorting  kickbacks  from  whole¬ 
salers  and  was  re-elected  in  1991 — 
did  not  return  phone  calls. 

Asked  about  the  influence  of  or¬ 
ganized  crime  in  newspaper  delivery, 
NMDU  secretary  treasurer  Andy  Ger- 
showitz  said,  “I  don’t  know  anything 
about  it.”  He  said  the  union  had  not 
been  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation. 

The  Times  said  it  was  cooperating 
with  investigators. 

Kalikow  mouthpiece 

Kalikow’ s  office  referred  a  caller 
to  outside  public  relations  spokes¬ 
man  Gary  Lewi  of  the  New  York 
firm  Howard  Rubenstein  &  Associ¬ 
ates. 


Nobody  has  lost  their  job  at  the 
Post  as  a  result  of  the  indictments, 
Lewi  said,  because  Kalikow  felt  Nasti 
and  Bumbaca,  by  virtue  of  their  years 
of  service,  deserved  the  chance  to  stay 
and  because  none  of  the  distribution 
workers  had  been  convicted  of  any 
crime. 

CNPA  names 
John  O’Malley 
contract  lobbyist 

John  O’Malley,  a  veteran  Sacra¬ 
mento  lobbyist,  has  been  named  con¬ 
tract  lobbyist  for  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

CNPA  president  Mort  Levine  said 
O’Malley  will  fill  out  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  existing  lobbying  team  of 
Thomas  Newton,  CNPA’s  general 
counsel/legislative  advocate,  and  Re¬ 
nee  Allison,  its  governmental  affairs 
advocate. 

O’Malley  is  president  of  John  F. 
O’Malley  &  Associates,  a  full-ser¬ 
vice  lobbying  firm. 

“He  [O’Malley]  has  outstanding 
skills  and  is  well-liked  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  in  the  governor’s  of¬ 
fice,”  Levine  said. 

O’Malley  replaces  contract  lob¬ 
byist  Dennis  Carpenter. 

In  another  announcement,  CNPA 
said  that  Ronald  Owens  Jr.,  publica¬ 
tions  editor  since  1987,  is  leaving  the 
association  “to  allow  for  a  change  in 
editorial  direction.” 


□OHMYGAWD! 

With  all  the  to-dle-for  gorgeous  people  In  the  world,  why  would  I 
subscribe  to  a  paper  with  such  El  Gross-oes  In  It?  I  mean,  like. 
Instead  of  criminals,  how  about  a  great  role  model,  like  Debbie 
Gibson.  She's  so  totally  tab.  Or  Instead  of  drug  dealers  on  the  block, 
why  not  The  New  Kids  on  the  Block?  You  know,  people  aren't  as 
Interested  In  politics  as  you  thbik.  We're  much  more  Into  Luke  Perry 
(F.Y.I).  If  he  ran  for  office,  we'd  be  more  biterested.  Or  If  say  J.F.K.  Jr. 
and  Madonna  got  married  and  one  of  them  ran?  Way  cool.  Incidentally, 
the  concept  of  reducing  the  city's  budget  without  reducing 
expenditure  on  crucial  social  services  programs  Is  like,  you  know,  good. 

□YES,  I  WANT  TO  BUY  A  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  VniAGE  VOICE. 


□Murderers! 

Trees  are  being  systematically  swallowed  up  by  the  Jaws  of  Industry  and 
still  you  insist  I  take  part  In  this  horror  by  subscribing?  What  could  you 
possibly  have  to  say  that's  grander  than  the  mighty  Pbw  or  the  pr^ 
Oak?  This  symbol  of  the  Earth's  majesty,  stretching  high  brio  the  ab,  is 
desperately  seekbig  solace.  Mercyl  Oh  ptoaae  hear  Its  cry.  Perhaps  you 
have  been  deafened  by  the  volume  of  your  own  clever  thoughts?  Ybu  dig 
a  knifo  brio  Its  belly  and  drag  the  carcass  to  be  flayed.  Ybu  strfo  off  the 
skbi  and  grind  Hs  flash  brio  a  sappy  pulp.  Then  you  dance  on  Its  gave 
by  printfog  your  petty  witticisms  on  the  ramabw.  I'd  rather  be  nailed  to 
the  largest  Ebn  bi  the  forest  than  receive  your  heartless  publication. 

□YES,  I  WANT  TO  BUY  A  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  VKIAGE  VOICE. 


The  weekly  Village  Voice  in  New  York  City  is  hoping  its  readers  will  respond  to  “reverse  psychology.”  Its  cam¬ 
paign  features  a  series  of  eight  subscription  cards  that  give  a  social  litmus  test  to  let  readers  evaluate  whether  or 
not  they  would  be  Voice  subscribers.  The  ads  were  created  by  Mad  Dogs  &  Englishmen,  a  relativeiy  new  New 
York  agency.  Nick  Cohen  was  the  creative  director.  The  Voice  has  a  circulation  of  142,000, 25,000  by  mail. 

Ava  Seave,  Voice  circulation  director,  said  the  paper  was  iooking  for  something  that  was  “eye-catching,  and 
wanted  a  less  expensive  way  to  get  a  reasonable  amount  of  response.”  The  ads  have  been  successful,  Seave  be¬ 
lieves,  because  of  the  copy. 

Seave  said  many  readers  have  written  letters  saying  they  iiked  the  ads  and  looked  forward  to  them. 

“Direct  response  works  better  with  a  lot  of  copy.  It  pulls  the  reader  in  and  gets  people  to  respond.” 
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NEWS/TECH 


New  front-end  systems  make  debut  at  AN  PA/TEC 

Atex  OS/2-Windows  system  arrives;  Dewar  looks  upmarket  with 
Windows;  Linotype-Hell  brings  Mac-based  system  to  U.S. 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

With  a  few  exceptions,  text  sys¬ 
tems  seemed  to  take  a  back  seat  to  the 
dazzle  of  image-handling  and  color 
prepress  at  ANPA/TEC  in  recent 
years.  However,  the  show  in  Atlanta 
last  month  featured  a  long-awaited 
new  front  end  from  Atex  Inc.,  the  U.S. 
debut  (and  first  U.S.  sale)  of  Lino- 
Press,  from  Linotype-Hell  Co.,  and 
the  unveiling  of  a  system  aimed  at 
larger  papers  by  Dewar  Information 
Systems  Corp. 

To  be  sure,  these  are  not  mere  text- 
entry  and  editing  systems.  Much  has 
happened  since  the  three  vendors’  last 
major  moves  on  the  front  end.  All  the 
systems  accommodate  imaging  and 
color  in  support  of  pagination. 

Also  prior  to  introducing  new  sys¬ 
tems,  the  three  vendors  reached  ar¬ 
rangements  with  other  vendors.  First, 
the  Dr.  Hell  Co.  and  Linotype  merged; 
last  year  Atex  and  CText  came  to  their 
own  marketing  and  technology  ar¬ 
rangement;  more  recently  DISC 
agreed  to  supply  the  editorial  pack¬ 
age  in  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  re¬ 
entry  to  the  newspaper  systems  busi¬ 
ness. 

Devising  smooth  migration 

When  Atex  unbundled  its  long- 
aborning  Total  Publishing  Environ¬ 


ment  last  year,  it  faced  two  further 
tasks  to  sell  the  technology.  Image¬ 
handling  and  pagination  components 
were  taking  shape  but  a  new  editorial 
front  end  was  not  available.  It  also 
needed  something  to  keep  its  huge  ex¬ 
isting  customer  base  in  the  Atex  fold 
without  asking  longtime  users  to  junk 
their  systems. 

Front-end  workstations  are  486 
IBM  PCs  or  compatibles  with  OS/2 
multitasking.  Fileservers  are  IBM 
RSbOOO  machines. 

“Most  of  the  editorial  system  is 
Atex  code,”  said  a  company  spokes¬ 


man  at  ANPA/TEC.  He  said  that, 
while  Atex  liked  CText’ s  structural 
concept,  only  some  20%  of  CText 
code  was  used,  mostly  in  the  database 
scheme. 

Atex  showed  Xyquest  Inc.’s  Sig¬ 
nature,  its  latest  version  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  Xy  Write,  but  said  users  can  select 
other  third-party  products. 

Composition  on  the  new  front  end 
is  based  on  Atex  WYSIWYG  Editing 
Services.  Resembling  earlier  Atex 
systems,  WES  was  developed  for 
Atex’s  EdPage  and  Capriccio  pagi¬ 
nation  products.  According  to  Atex, 
WES  puts  common  dictionaries,  for¬ 
mats  and  styles  at  the  various  net¬ 
worked  editing  and  pagination  sta¬ 
tions  without  requiring  current  users 
to  rewrite  formats. 

Running  on  an  RS6000  and  linked 
to  a  J-1 1  system  via  Atex  Gateway, 
the  Composition  Server  can  offload 
h&j  processing  from  older  sites’  ap¬ 
plication  servers,  part  of  a  migration 
scheme  that  allows  customers  to  up¬ 
grade  J-1 1  systems  with  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  new  system.  New  PC 
workstations  can  be  added  during  a 
gradual  migration  from  the  older  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  Atex  spokesman  said  the  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  provide  components 
that  tightly  integrate  with  each  other 
and  with  older  Atex  systems,  not  only 


in  terms  of  component  connectivity, 
but  through  enhancement  that  make 
software  useful  (e.g.,  individual  dy¬ 
namic  directory  setup)  and  identical 
across  different  systems  (e.g.,  the  h&j 
on  layout,  text  entry  and  editing  sta¬ 
tions). 

“It  is  that  level  of  connective  tis¬ 
sue  and  integration  that  cuts  across 
all  these  systems  that  is  the  added 
value,”  said  the  spokesman. 

At  sites  migrating  to  the  new  front 
end  and  pagination,  users  of  old  and 
new  technology  alike  will  be  able  to 
access  and  edit  files  originating  on 


either  architecture.  Also  compatible 
with  older  systems  through  the  Atex 
Gateway,  the  new  RS6000-based 
Communications  Manager  can  be 
configured  to  handle  wire  copy,  news 
service  and  syndication  materials, 
download  files  to  electronic  libraries, 
route  electronic  mail,  or  manage  in¬ 
coming  ads  and  outgoing  proofs. 

Existing  customers  will  not  only 
be  able  to  drop  in  new  workstations, 
but  also  add  pagination  using  the  Mac¬ 
intosh-based  Capriccio  or,  through 
it,  pagination  on  EdPage.  (PC  News 
Layout  for  smaller  sites  is  not  com¬ 
patible.) 

The  new  front  end  goes  into  beta 
testing  in  October,  with  release  ex¬ 
pected  by  year’ s  end.  The  system  will 
benefit  from  ongoing  development  of 
Atex  pagination  products.  In  addition 
to  fault-tolerant  file  services  and  sup¬ 
port  for  color  in  EdPage,  Atex’s  Real- 
Time  Tracker  is  now  available  for 
monitoring  and  managing  the  pagi¬ 
nation  process. 

It  will  soon  offer  a  “Deadline”  fa¬ 
cility  to  specify  individual  deadlines 
and  alert  staffers.  Part  of  an  Atex  ef¬ 
fort  to  automate  production  control 
through  “decision-support”  systems, 
the  “count-down,  color-coded  timer” 
displayed  on  Tracker  shows  deadlines 
for  pages,  sections  and  zones.  It  will 
print  out  historical  reports  that  show 
what  happened  when  and  where. 

EdPage  permits  WYSIWYG  news 
page  assembly  through  control  of 
page  design,  style  and  content.  Op¬ 
erators  can  now  apply  color  to  page 
elements  and  incorporate  color  pho¬ 
tos  on  pages  using  modifiable  low- 
resolution  view  files  of  full-resolu¬ 
tion  images  stored  on  the  Atex  Image 
Services  database.  Modifications  are 
later  applied  to  the  full-resolution 
versions  prior  to  output.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  include  rotation,  “undo,”  and 
save  functions. 

For  use  in  parallel  pagination,  Ed¬ 
Page  now  interfaces  with  Atex  Ar¬ 
chitect  ad  dummying  software,  Real- 
Time  Tracker  and  Capriccio. 

Running  on  a  high-end  Mac,  Ca¬ 
priccio  is  another  way  that  existing 
Atex  installations  can  upgrade  by 
adding  pagination  through  use  of  the 
Gateway  link.  Unlike  EdPage  (or  PC 
News  Layout),  it  offers  “serial”  pag- 


Much  has  happened  since  the  three  vendors’  last 
major  moves  on  the  front  end.  All  the  systems  accom¬ 
modate  Imaging  and  color  In  support  of  pagination. 
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ination  of  prepared  copy  in  a  manner 
that  maintains  Atex  system  composi¬ 
tion  characteristics. 

Capriccio  is  based  on  Atex’s  new 
“shrinkwrapped”  Renaissance  soft¬ 
ware,  a  color  application  created  for 
artists  and  graphic  designers  that  of¬ 
fers  a  full  complement  of  interactive 
design  tools  and  some  background 
tracking  of  work.  Outputting  Post¬ 
Script  files,  it  supports  OPI  and  DCS 
color  separations.  Atex  Preference  for 
the  Macintosh  can  be  installed  on  the 
Capriccio  workstation  so  that  the  user 
can  window  into  editorial  on  the  Atex 
network. 

Pointing  to  his  company  ’  s  move  to 
open  architecture  and  standards- 
based  systems,  an  Atex  spokesman 
said  that  part  of  the  company’s  ser¬ 
vice  “is  to  design,  implement  and  cer¬ 
tify”  customers’  OSI-compliant  net¬ 
works. 

“We  find  it’s  often  a  second 
thought”  for  customers  seeking  to  up¬ 
grade  or  replace  systems,  said  K.C. 
Cavallero  from  the  Atex  Network  Ser¬ 
vices  Group. 

“We’re  learning  more  about  sys¬ 
tems  integration,”  added  the 
spokesman.  “You  just  don’t  declare 
yourself  a  system  integrator.” 

The  same  trend  that  has  opened  up 
Atex  and  led  to  an  emphasis  on  net¬ 
work  integration  saw  the  Atex  work 
force  diminish  from  a  high  of  1,400 
employees  to  about  only  400  today. 

New  system,  old  partner 

The  same  has  happened  to  most 
other  vendors  during  the  coincident 

recession  and  move  away  from  sup¬ 
plying  hardware  for  proprietary  pub¬ 
lishing  systems.  It  happened  to  DISC, 
which  already  had  moved  to  PC-based 
systems  using  Novell  networking  and 
dBase  database  management,  and  has 
since  established  an  integration  con¬ 
sulting  service. 

“We’re  spinning  off  our  hardware 
into  a  separate  division,”  said  DISC 
founder  Steuart  Dewar,  who  added 
that  he  may  later  “jettison”  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  separate  company,  with  the 
aim  of  concentrating  on  creating  and 
integrating  systems. 

Before  DISC  moved  on  to  PCs,  its 
products  were  written  for  machines 
from  DEC.  In  recent,  almost  simul¬ 
taneous  moves,  DEC  recognized 
desktop  computing  and  Microsoft’s 
Windows  environment,  pushed  pro¬ 
cessor  performance,  and  moved  back 
into  newspaper  front-end  systems. 

DEC  is  handling  sales  and  inte¬ 
gration  of  new  systems  for  midsized 
and  larger  newspapers.  DISC  is  sup¬ 
plying  its  new  Dewarview  product  as 
the  editorial  component  of  DEC  in¬ 
stallations.  In  late  summer,  De¬ 
warview  is  scheduled  to  go  into  the 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Advocate,  DEC’S 
first  new  customer,  which  has  already 
installed  a  CompuText  Inc.  ad  system 
through  DEC  (E&P,  June  20). 

With  DEC  providing  added  mar¬ 
keting  muscle  and  networking  ex¬ 
pertise  for  customer-selected  hard¬ 
ware,  DISC  can  do  more  of  what  De- 
war  wants:  concentrate  on  improving 
software  solutions.  Like  Compu¬ 
Text’ s  arrangement  with  DEC,  DISC 

is  still  pursuing  publishers  on  its  own. 
The  companies’  products  for  DEC- 
led  installations  were  ported  at  DEC’S 
expense  for  compatibility  with  DEC 
systems  operating  as  fileservers. 

Dewar  was  among  the  first  to  ap¬ 
ply  knowledge  of  newspaper  systems 
to  the  integration  of  third-party  prod¬ 
ucts  for  standard  platforms.  At 
ANPA/TEC  he  demonstrated  De¬ 
warview,  his  latest  work  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  he  said  will  be  positioned  to  com¬ 
pete  against  the  high-end  system  ven¬ 
dors. 

Though  the  demo  ran  a  beta  ver¬ 
sion  of  QuarkXPress  for  Windows 
and  used  Microsoft  Word  for  input 
and  editing,  Dewar  said  another  edi¬ 
tor  can  be  used  and  Aldus  PageMaker, 
for  example,  might  be  substituted  for 
XPress.  The  same  is  true,  he  said,  for 
the  system’s  electronic  mail  and  other 
integrated  third-party  applications. 

Similarly,  any  of  several  SQL 
databases  may  be  employed.  He  rec¬ 
ommends  fast,  high-end  PC  hardware 
for  the  system,  but  said  it  will  be  able 
to  run  even  on  an  IBM  mainframe  run¬ 
ning  DB2  or  on  a  DEC  system  with 
Rdb. 

To  be  operable  in  a  multiplatform 
architecture,  the  system  also  em¬ 
braces  Macintosh  and  Unix  applica¬ 
tions.  It  is  promoted  as  a  publishing 
solution  for  small  workgroups  and 
larger  systems  of  several  hundred 
workstations  on  fault-tolerant  net¬ 
works. 

Dewarview  utilizes  standard  Win¬ 
dows  character-based  and  icon  func- 

(See  FRONT  END  on  page  26) 

Atex  readies  TAMS 

By  Jim  Rosenberg 

In  addition  to  its  editorial  front  end, 
Atex  showed  its  Total  Advertising 
Management  System  (TAMS)  at 
ANPA/TEC  in  Atlanta  last  month. 
Both  go  into  beta  testing  later  this 
year  and  are  slated  for  release  early 
next  year. 

Like  the  new  editorial  front  end, 
TAMS  utilizes  high-end  ’486-based 
PC  workstations  linked  to  IBM  RS6000 
servers  and  the  Sybase  data-base,  new 
Xyquest  editor,  and  its  own  WES  com¬ 
position.  It  runs  under  Windows  3.1. 

It  brings  together  classified  and  re¬ 
tail  order  entry  and  production,  and 
integrates  financial  and  business  man¬ 
agement.  Also  like  the  editorial  prod¬ 
uct,  TAMS  will  work  in  conjunction 
with  existing  Atex  systems  —  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  and  Architect  ad 
dummying.  Improved  support  for  ad 
sales  include  interfaces  for  accepting 

and  ‘self-contained’ 

faxed  ads  and  returning  faxed  proofs, 
integration  of  logos  and  images  for 
display  classified  and  automatic 
credit  card  authorization  capability. 

Among  the  other  ad  system  en¬ 
hancements  were  support  for  color  in 
classified  ads,  built-in  tools  for  au¬ 
tomatic  customer  call-back  for  ad  re¬ 
newals,  and  use  of  an  Apple  Power- 
book  with  the  Atex  Integrated  Ad¬ 
vertising  System  to  even  workflow 
through  the  day.  With  the  little  Mac 
(or  other  notebook  computer),  sales 
staffers  can  review  ads  at  clients’  of¬ 
fices  and  send  them  when  ready  to  a 
newspaper  via  modem,  rather  than 
return  with  all  ads  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

In  a  corner  of  its  booth,  Atex 
showed  what  it  described  as  a  “self- 
contained”  desktop  workgroup  pub¬ 
lishing  system  for  magazines  and 
newspapers’  special  sections  and  sup¬ 
plements. 

workgroup  system 

The  system  consists  of  existing  Atex 
Writer,  PC  Page  Makeup,  and  color 
imaging  products  specially  configured 
with  the  workgroup’s  own  production 
tracker  and  server.  Copyflow  and  pro¬ 
duction  management  are  integrated 
with  the  Atex  ColorFlow  Workstation 
5000  to  handle  color  imaging. 

Running  on  Sun  Microsystems 
hardware,  ColorFlow  is  based  on  the 
Kodak  Prophecy  system,  functioning 
as  an  OPI  server,  and  offering  image¬ 
editing  and  color  separation  capabil¬ 
ities  for  PostScript  output.  High-res¬ 
olution  images  stored  on  the  server 
in  Kodak  uvl  are  made  available  as 
low-resolution  view  files  in  RGB 
TIFF  for  placement  and  fit. 

During  the  TEC  show,  the  Gwin¬ 
nett  Daily  News,  an  Atex  site  in 
nearby  Duluth,  put  the  magazine 
workgroup  system  into  live  produc¬ 
tion  to  publish  its  colorful  “Choice” 
tabloid  section. 

L/ 
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lions.  Context-sensitive  help  is  avail¬ 
able  anywhere  in  any  application.  Up 
to  three  directories  can  be  simulta¬ 
neously  displayed,  the  user  simply 
toggling  among  them.  Setup  is  cus¬ 
tomizable  by  number  of  text  lines, 
sorting  in  alphabetical  or  other  pre¬ 
ferred  order,  and  any  number  of  user- 
modifiable  templates  to  display  di¬ 
rectory/file  information.  Files  can 
also  be  easily  moved  among  directo¬ 
ries  in  different  Windows.  End  users 
can  also  modify  the  icon  bar. 

Although  running  in  DOS  with 
Windows,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  characters  in  names  of  files 
because  they  are  extracted  from  the 
database.  Users  can  create  and  save 
SQL  queries  without  knowledge  of 
the  query  language  itself,  speeding 
repeated  complex  searches  without 
re-entering  the  same  parameters. 

The  system’s  automatic  deadline 
clock  is  tripped  according  to  the 
length  of  time  specified  for  a  given 
component,  sending  an  electronic 
message  the  user  named  in  the  file  and 
immediately  opening  the  story  in  the 
word  processor.  A  status  icon  will  pull 
up  tracking  and  page  status  informa¬ 
tion.  Clicking  on  a  given  page  will 
bring  it  up  in  Quark  XPress. 

“Semidynamic”  directories  moni¬ 
tor  the  server  for  changes  to  displayed 
files,  sending  a  “refresh”  notice  to  the 
user,  who  can  click  on  it  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  update.  Dewar  also  added  au¬ 
tomatic  head  fitting,  and  made  bul- 
leting  and  creation  of  tables  simple 
and  fast. 

Said  Dewar;  “Somebody  who 
knows  Windows,  knows  Win’  Word 
and  knows  Quark  could  probably 
learn  to  use  this  in  20  minutes.” 

He  said  Mac-  and  Unix-based  ver¬ 
sions  of  Dewarview  are  expected  to 
be  available  next  year,  when  a  clas¬ 
sified  package  is  to  be  added  to  De¬ 
warview.  Dewar  anticipates  building 
it  into  a  second,  high-end  product  line 
that  will  appeal  not  only  to  larger  new 
prospects  but  to  existing  customers 
who  wish  to  upgrade  from  DISC  Sys¬ 
tem  IV/V  character-based  products. 
The  strictly  PostScript  Dewarview 
will  exploit  the  newly  available  Color 
Separations  Server  (E&P,  June  20). 

Compared  with  the  Atex  products 
and  the  new  LinoPress  system,  De¬ 
warview  was  something  of  a  surprise, 
although  Dewar  gave  early  indica¬ 
tions  he  would  create  products  for 
larger-system  customers  with  suffi¬ 
cient  in-house  integration  expertise 
or  the  cooperation  of  larger  organi¬ 
zations  —  like  DEC. 


Still,  Dewar  maintained  he  had  had 
no  conversations  with  customers  con¬ 
cerning  a  move  to  a  new  system,  and 
that  there  was  no  talk  of  moving  Sys¬ 
tem  IV  users  up  to  Dewarview.  In  any 
event.  System  IV  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  is  now  upgrading  to  System 
V.  For  the  future,  he  looks  to  aggres¬ 
sively  market  Dewarview  on  the  Mac 
to  magazines  and  hopes  to  someday 
achieve  shrinkwrap  pricing  for  the 
product  line. 

LinoPress  arrives 
Mac-based  LinoPress,  too,  is 
viewed  as  the  beginning  of  a  product 
line  “to  unfold  over  the  coming 
months,”  according  to  Linotype-Hell 
sales  vice  president  Jim  Klauber.  The 
strategy,  said  Klauber  at  ANPA/ 
TEC,  is  for  LinoPress  to  become  a 
part  of  a  total  systems  solution. 

In  North  America,  where  it  has  long 
occupied  a  headquarters  in  Haup- 
pauge,  N.Y.,  Linotype-Hell  hopes  to 
establish  LinoPress  editorial  and  pag¬ 
ination  installations  this  year,  with  an 
advertising  product  (classified  pagi¬ 
nation  and  display  ad  makeup)  to  fol¬ 
low  in  1993,  when,  as  version  2.0,  it 
is  integrated  with  the  database  server. 
The  company  said  the  system  ae¬ 


on  LinoPress  within  days  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  editorial  product  unveiled  in 
Atlanta  was  in  its  second  major  re¬ 
lease,  according  to  LinoPress  mar¬ 
keting  manager  Jon  Gerringue,  who 
said  the  system  is  aimed  at  the  small 
to  medium-size  newspaper,  ranging 
from  15  or  20  seats  up  to  as  many  as 
256  stations. 

Macintosh  workstations  are  linked 
on  Ethernet  to  fileservers  —  usually 
dual  Sun  Sparcstation  2  RISC  ma¬ 
chines  —  with  an  SQL  relational 
database.  The  Server  30  towers  use 
high-capacity  magnetic  and  optical 
disks  and  tape  backup  and  offer  disk 
mirroring  and  automatic  failover. 

In  addition  to  managing  user  ac¬ 
cess,  the  servers  route  electronic  mes¬ 
saging,  handle  print  spooling  and 
manage  the  network  communica¬ 
tions. 

Gerringue  described  three  edito¬ 
rial  modules:  LinoPress  manager  to 
create  pages  with  page  and  spread 
templates,  place  standing  elements 
and  track  editorial  production  with 
full-page  and  thumbnail  displays;  a 
module  that  serves  “parallel”  layout- 
driven  or  copy-driven  pagination;  and 
text-entry/editing  software. 


“We’re  learning  more  about  systems  integration. 
You  just  don’t  declare  yourself  a  system  integrator.’ 


commodates  customers’  existing 
Macintoshes  used  for  production  of 
art  with  third-party  off-the-shelf  ap¬ 
plications,  but  representatives  con¬ 
trasted  LinoPress  with  striccly  desk¬ 
top  systems.  Beginning  I'A  years  ago, 
they  said,  it  was  created  from  scratch 
as  a  system  specifically  geared  to 
newspapers. 

Among  other  systems,  this  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  design  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  Mac-based  LinoColor 
system,  which  adopted  third-party 
products  and  can  be  integrated  with 
LinoPress.  It  also  may  face  what  is 
perhaps  its  principal  German  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  U.S.,  P.Ink  Press,  which, 
begun  as  a  strictly  Mac-based  system 
using  QuarkXPress,  adopted  a  Unix 
server  and  SQL  database,  and  has  a 
toehold  with  Time  magazine. 

Calling  itself  Apple  Computer’s 
largest  worldwide  value-added  re¬ 
seller,  the  company,  headquartered  in 
Eschbom,  Germany,  already  has  more 
than  a  dozen  LinoPress  systems  in  or 
installing  in  Europe,  with  other  or¬ 
ders  there  pending. 

Shortly  before  ANPA/TEC,  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News  began  in¬ 
stalling  LinoPress.  Part  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  section  was  expected  to  go  live 


Through  optional  modules  and 
gateways,  the  system  links  with  re¬ 
mote  sites,  databases,  wire  services 
and  wirephoto  agencies.  Another  op¬ 
tion  handles  tabular  sports  informa¬ 
tion. 

LinoPress  can  simultaneously  dis¬ 
play  copy  as  straight  screen  text  for 
copy  entry  and  editing  and  in  WYSI¬ 
WYG  fashion.  Style  sheets  and 
scripts  can  be  programmed  for  faster 
formatting.  Directories  are  cus¬ 
tomizable.  It  supports  use  of  edito¬ 
rial  spot  color  and  tints. 

Existing  PostScript-compatible 
output  devices  can  be  used,  and  a 
range  of  Linotronic  PostScript  RIPs 
and  recorders  are  available  for  dif¬ 
ferent  production  volumes  and  qual¬ 
ity  requirements  at  installations  of 
various  sizes. 

For  fast,  high-quality  output.  Hell 
recorders  are  also  an  option,  but  the 
company  said  large  Hell  scanners 
were  not  considered  for  color  image 
input.  Flatbed,  film  and  tabletop  drum 
scanners  are  the  recommended  image 
capture  devices. 

The  LinoColor  system  is  offered 
to  handle  LinoPress  customers’  color 
prepress  work.  The  system  will  scan 
and  separate  color  images  into  DCS 
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files,  which  are  sent  to  a  Sun  server 
from  which  page  design  and  assem¬ 
bly  stations  can  extract  view  files  for 
sizing  and  positioning  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Open  Prepress  In¬ 
terface. 

Vendors  donate 
imaging  systems  for 
research,  education 

Three  equipment  suppliers  to  the 
newspaper  industry  recently  donated 
electronic  prepress  and  platemaking 
systems  to  foster  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  graphic  arts. 

The  Agfa  division  of  Miles  Inc. 
gave  Arcus,  Focus  and  Horizon  color 
scanners  and  a  SelectSet  5000  color 
laser  imagesetter  to  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Institute  of  Technology’s  Integrated 
Electronic  Prepress  Lab,  helping  the 
new  lab  to  integrate  the  Electronic 
Photography  and  Electronic  Color 
Imaging  labs  at  the  school’s  College 
of  Imaging  Arts. 

The  lab  will  house  advanced  desk¬ 
top  publishing  technologies  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  PostScript  service  bureau  en¬ 
vironment  for  industry  and  student 
activities  such  as  ESPRIT,  the  stu¬ 
dent-produced  digital  photography 
magazine.  The  equipment  was  used 
in  a  Macintosh-based  system  during 
a  June  workshop  at  RIT’s  annual  print 
quality  and  productivity  conference. 

To  promote  technical  research  in 
color  prepress  imaging,  Varityper 
Inc.,  a  Tegra  Co.,  installed  a  modu¬ 
lar  imagesetting  system  in  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Image/Information  Processing 
Group  Laboratory  at  the  Graphic  Arts 
Technical  Foundation  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  system  consists  of  a  Series  4000 
image  controller,  Adobe  Emerald  40 
raster  image  processor  equipped  with 
Adobe’s  Accurate  Screens  and  Vari- 
typer’s  Automatic  Fine  Tuning,  a 
5300E  image  recorder  and  a  5060W 
plain-paper  imagesetter.  The  image 
controller,  which  drives  both  the  film 
and  paper  recorders,  includes  a  page 
buffering  system  to  allow  adjustment 
and  reimaging  without  reRIPping. 

The  gift  was  made  to  assist  the 
G  ATF’ s  desktop  publishing  and  color 
electronic  prepress  research  and  train¬ 
ing  programs.  Training  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  incorporated  into  GATF 
workshops. 

The  Department  of  Technology  at 
Southwestern  Missouri  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Springfield,  received  an 
Aqualith  2200  automatic  plate  pro¬ 
cessor  and  a  supply  of  Aqualith  D  (du¬ 
plicator)  plates  and  processing  chem¬ 
istry  from  Western  Lithotech,  a  Mit¬ 
subishi  Kasei  Co.  The  donation  will 
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be  used  by  students  to  learn  problem 
solving  in  offset  platerooms.  The  de¬ 
partment  also  provides  modern  type¬ 
setting,  printing  and  finishing  equip¬ 
ment. 

Newsprint 
in  April 

North  American  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  in  April  declined  by  1.9% 
compared  with  April  1991,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Paper  Institute. 

The  figure  represents  a  4.1%  in¬ 
crease  for  U.S.  mills  and  a  6.1%  de¬ 
crease  for  Canadian  mills.  API  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  first  four  months  of  1992 
show  U.S.  production  up  4.6%  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago, 
while  Canadian  production  declined 
by  21.2%  over  the  same  time. 

For  suppliers  in  both  countries, 
end-of-month  stocks  were  up  about 
20%  for  the  month.  Operating  rates 
in  April  were  98.1%  of  rated  capac¬ 
ity  for  U.S.  mills  and  81%  for  Cana¬ 
dian  mills. 

Neither  total  estimated  newsprint 
consumption  nor  publishers’  stocks 
were  reported  owing  to  lack  of  data 
from  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America. 

When  several  newsprint  suppliers 
announced  plans  earlier  this  year  to 
cut  back  newsprint  discounts,  some 
customers  predicted  a  still-sluggish 
market  would  not  support  the  5%  or 
15%  decreases.  The  proposed  mid¬ 
summer  effective  dates  corresponded 
with  newspapers’  slowest  weeks. 

But  by  May,  executives  and  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  at  the  Morton  Media 
Forum  in  New  York  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that  continued  discounts  of  25% 
and  deeper  could  mortally  wound 
some  suppliers,  leaving  the  rest  to 
raise  prices  in  the  future.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  changes  in  contracting  and 
a  modest  hike  in  prices  were  raised. 

At  a  time  when  prices  are  lower 
than  they  were  throughout  the  1980s, 
producers  face  continuing  pressure  to 
spend  more  on  construction  of  deink- 
ing  plants  to  manufacture  recycled 
newsprint. 

Earnings  down  at 
Rockwell  Graphics 

Rockwell  International  Corp.  re¬ 
ported  sharply  lower  second-quarter 
earnings  from  its  printing  press  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Earnings  from  Rockwell’s  press 
manufacturing  operations  plunged 
65%  to  $7.4  million  for  the  three 
months  ended  March  3 1 ,  as  sales  de¬ 
clined  3.9%  to  $194  million. 


Rockwell’s  Graphic  Systems  Di¬ 
vision,  based  in  Westmont,  Ill.,  in¬ 
cludes  Goss  Newspaper  Products,  the 
leading  U.S.  vendor  of  newspaper 
presses,  plus  Hantscho  and  Baker 
Perkins  commercial  presses. 

“As  expected,  earnings  decreased 
substantially  due  to  the  decline  in  the 
newspaper  press  market,  while  the 
commercial  press  market  continued 
to  be  severely  depressed,”  said  Rock¬ 
well  spokeswoman  Joy  Sabol. 

Press  manufacturers  have  suffered 
along  with  newspapers  during  two 
years  of  a  severe  advertising  reces¬ 
sion  that  has  drained  revenues  from 
both  newspapers  and  their  suppliers. 

Another  recycling 
project  begins 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.  has  begun  the 
preconstruction  phase  of  a  recycled 
newsprint  facility  for  its  West 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  paper  mill.  The  site 
was  prepared  for  construction  that 
was  slated  to  begin  in  June. 

Plant  start-up  is  scheduled  for  sum¬ 
mer  of  next  year,  at  which  time,  the 
company  reported,  one-fifth  of  its 
newsprint  capacity  will  contain  40% 
recycled  fiber. 

Ross  takes  new 
corporate  post  at 
New  York  Times  Co. 

Elise  J.  Ross,  New  York  Times  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  systems  and 
technology,  was  named  to  a  newly 
created  corporate  vice  president’s 
post,  where  she  will  be  responsible 
for  development  and  implementation 
of  the  company’s  information  systems 
and  new  technology  strategy. 

Ross  will  supervise  all  Times  Co. 
information  systems  and  technology- 
related  functions,  including  the  in¬ 
frastructure  (hardware,  software  and 
communications  that  support  pub¬ 
lishing  systems),  database  manage¬ 
ment  architectures  for  use  of  the  com- 
pany’s  data  resources,  and  integrated 
financial,  personnel  and  benefit  sys¬ 
tems. 

Announcing  the  appointment, 
chairman  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 
said  Ross’  areas  of  responsibility  are 
no  longer  support  functions.  Instead 
they  are  “a  critical  component”  in  the 
company’s  overall  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  strategies.  Sulzberger  credited 
Ross  for  the  “dramatic  evolution”  of 
the  Times’  information  systems. 

Before  joining  the  Times  in  1973, 
Ross  spent  nine  years  in  systems  work 
for  the  banking  and  brokerage  in¬ 
dustries. 


NIE  efforts  pay  off 

Coordinator  at  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette 
has  students  reading  newspapers 


By  M.L.  Stein 


Montana  has  about  only  800,000 
people  but  several  thousand  of  its 
younger  residents  are  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  because  a  former  English  teacher 
was  inspired  by  an  NIE  workshop. 

Through  the  non-stop  efforts  of  Di¬ 
ane  Svee,  Newspaper  in  Education 
coordinator  at  the  Billings  Gazette, 
4,600  copies  of  the  newspaper  are  in 
Montana  school  classrooms  each 
week  and  plans  are  being  made  to 
spread  the  service  to  northern 
Wyoming. 

In  what  is  one  of  the  most  intensi¬ 
fied  NIE  programs  in  the  country, 
Svee  also  sends  newsletters  to  schools 
in  both  states  with  articles  on  creative 
ways  to  incorporate  the  Gazette  into 
the  curriculum.  One  piece  tells  how 
the  paper  can  even  be  used  in  art 
classes. 

Some  140  businesses,  unions,  and 
individuals  have  been  persuaded  to 
sponsor  the  program  as  Partners  in 
Education  (PIE).  They  pay  250  per 
copy — half  the  single-copy  price  — 
or  $6.25  per  week  for  a  total  of  $225 
per  year.  Svee  said  she  uses  her  “ace” 
telemarketer  to  sell  the  program  to 
businesses  by  phone. 

Sponsors  who  cannot  afford  that 
much  band  with  other  contributors  to 
provide  the  paper  to  one  classroom. 
Svee  said  some  teachers  want  only 
one  copy  a  week.  In  this  case,  the 
sponsor  pays  the  full  500  price. 

The  coordinator  went  into  action 
two  years  ago  after  attending  an  NIE 
workshop  sponsored  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Association  in 
Olympia,  Wash. 

She  contacted  teachers  through  ads 
and  letters  to  principals  and  teachers 
she  knew  from  her  many  years  as  a 
high  school  teacher. 

Svee  also  said  she  borrowed  freely 
from  NIE  programs  at  the  Bismarck 
(N.D.)  Tribune  and  other  newspapers. 
She  even  made  a  trip  to  Bismarck  to 
study  the  Tribune’s  methods. 

The  Gazette  also  promotes  Svee’s 
program  heavily  in  the  paper.  Re¬ 
cently,  a  full  page  was  devoted  to  a 
listing  of  the  PIE  and  their  schools. 
Another  issue  plugged  Newspaper  in 
Education  Week  with  another  list  of 
sponsors  and  the  message:  “The 
Newspaper  Will  Help  You  to  Dis¬ 


Diane  Svee 


cover  New  Worlds  and  Adventures.” 

Svee  told  E&P  that  teacher  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  enthusiastic. 

“The  teachers  have  a  very  positive 
reaction  to  the  program,”  she  contin¬ 
ued.  “NIE  is  particularly  valuable  in 
social  studies.” 

“The  paper  has  made  a  significant 


contribution  to  enhance  our  educa¬ 
tional  program,”  one  teacher  wrote 
Svee. 

A  fifth-grade  teacher  commented, 
“My  class  and  I  look  forward  to 
Wednesdays  because  of  all  the  ‘fun’ 
we  have  doing  several  activities.  We 
actually  use  the  paper  all  day  in  each 
subject.” 

Still  another  teacher  said  of  the 
Gazette,  “It  provides  an  excellent  ex¬ 
pansion  to  the  basic  curriculum.  It  is 
also  a  particularly  added  benefit  for 
those  students  who  do  not  receive  a 
daily  newspaper  at  home.” 

Svee  also  makes  presentations  at 
in-service  workshops  for  teachers.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  she 
gave  200  teachers  a  copy  of  Ideas, 
Ideas!  published  by  PNNA.  It  con¬ 
tains  1 00  way s  teachers  can  use  news¬ 
papers  in  their  classrooms. 

Svee  herself  has  put  together  a  22- 
page  booklet  on  how  to  set  up  an  NIE 
program  and  it  is  available  to  other 
newspapers  on  request. 

“Diane  Svee  is  doing  a  marvelous 
NIE  job,”  said  Joy  Lindner,  NIE  con¬ 
sultant  to  PNNA  and  author  of  Ideas, 
Ideas!,  which  is  sold  by  PNNA  for 
620  per  copy  plus  postage. 


Journalese  bad-mouthed 


Newspapers  take  pains  to  collect 
information  accurately,  but  by  ex¬ 
pressing  it  sloppily  they  damage  the 
language,  according  to  a  leading  cul¬ 
tural  historian. 

“The  unhappy  truth  is  that  the  prose 
of  the  press,  and  of  broadcast  news  as 
well,  has  fallen  below  the  level  of 
competence  that  once  obtained  and 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is 
not  uniformly  bad,  but  the  faults  are 
frequent  and  of  many  kinds,”  Jacques 
Barzun,  author  and  retired  Columbia 
University  provost  said  in  a  paper  for 
the  Freedom  Media  Studies  Center. 

He  complains  about  vogue  words 
with  unclear  meanings,  pretentious 
words  that  sound  profound  but  are 
misused,  and  news  that  uses  a  “fake 
fictional  style”  mimicking  feature 
writing. 

Barzun  does  not  spare  linguists, 
whom  he  blames  for  waging  a  “war 
against  restraint”  under  the  motto 
Anything  Goes. 


Mainly  he  criticizes  the  press,but 
not  for  hasty  errors  of  misusing  who 
for  whom  or  disagreements  between 
subject  and  verb. 

“Serious  damage,”  he  says,  “be¬ 
gins  when  important  words  are  used 
with  false  meanings  or  misleading 
connotations.”  Often  misused  words, 
he  says,  include  pre-empt,  ignite, 
mundane,  avid,  arcane,  testament, 
strategy,  problematic,  sensitive. 

Overlooking  errors  made  under 
pressure  of  deadlines,  he  said,  “there 
remain  those  that  come  from  habit¬ 
ual,  reckless  disregard  of  attention.” 

He  called  for  “professionals  of  the 
word”  to  appoint  an  “arbiter  of  us¬ 
age”  to  act  as  “referee”  in  what  oth¬ 
erwise  is  a  linguistic  “free-for-all.” 

Barzun  also  urged  schools  to  train 
journalists  to  write  “plain  prose”  and 
to  instill  in  them,  as  musicians  regard 
sound  and  painters  regard  color,  “the 
habit  of  attending  to  words,  words  out 
there  and  inside  one’s  head  . .  .” 
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NIE’s  ‘best  and  brightest’ 

Newspaper  in  Education  programs  biossoming  around  the  country  despite 
the  fact  that  many  have  to  operate  on  a  shoestring  in  a  tight  economy 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Newspaper  in  Education  programs 
are  blossoming  over  the  land  in  a  wide 
range  of  approaches  that  more  and 
more  schools  are  finding  appealing, 
NIE  leaders  reported  at  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  convention. 

In  a  “Best  and  Brightest”  session 
at  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Foundation’s  Con¬ 
ference  on  NIE  and  Literacy  recently, 
ideas  came  from  such  small  dailies  as 
the  Lebanon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  to  met¬ 
ros  such  as  the  Detroit  News  and  New 
York  Newsday. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  most  innova¬ 
tive  NIE  projects  were  developed  by 
the  smaller  papers.  The  Lebanon 
Daily  News  and  the  Capital  Gazette 
Newspapers  of  Annapolis,  Md.,  came 
up  with  class  lessons  designed  to  help 
students  develop  the  vocabulary  they 
will  need  to  read  and  understand  a 
newspaper.  The  Daily  News  uses  a 
“terminology  poster.” 

Using  the  paper,  the  Daily  Record 
in  Parsippany,  N.J.  created  activities 
for  6-  to  16-year-olds,  who  complete 
four  activities  and  mail  them  to  the 
Record.  Those  who  complete  four  ac¬ 
tivities  get  a  certificate,  coupon  for 
pizza  and  soda  from  Pizza  Hut,  and  a 
ticket  to  Six  Flags  Great  Adventure 
theme  park.  Pupils  who  submit  all 
eight  receive  a  special  premium  gift. 

Among  the  big  dailies,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  “Maintained 
Brains”  during  the  summer  of  1991 
with  a  six-week  library  program. 
When  kids  joined  up  they  got  a  spe¬ 
cial  page  of  coupons  containing  six 
boxes.  Each  time  they  visited  the  li¬ 
brary,  they  were  to  fill  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  briefly  describing  a  newspa¬ 
per  item  they  found  interesting,  and 
naming  one  book. 

In  a  “Learn  to  Read”  program  by 
the  Detroit  News,  the  paper  published 
daily  newspaper  lessons  from  a 
“Learn  to  Read”  series  originally  pro¬ 
duced  by  WXYZ-TV,  an  ABC  affil¬ 
iate  in  Detroit.  The  lessons  serve  as 
home-study  guides  for  adult  students. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B’nai  Brith, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  developed  “A 
World  of  Difference,”  an  education 
campaign  to  “reduce  prejudice,  cele¬ 
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brate  diversity  and  encourage  inter¬ 
group  understanding  in  schools.” 

Other  newspapers  with  full-bore 
NIE  programs  include  the  Seattle 
Times,  Denver  Post,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  which  feeds  its  sup¬ 
plements  to  sister  Knight-Ridder  pa¬ 
pers,  and  the  Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  session  was  conducted  by  Mar¬ 
garet  L.  Lesher,  first  vice  president 
of  Lesher  Communications,  Inc. 
(LCI)  in  Northern  California  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lesher  newspapers’  NIE 
projects. 

“The  best  and  brightest,”  she  said, 
“are  those  who  deeply  believe  in  what 
they  are  doing  and  can  get  others  to 
see  their  vision  and  join  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  reality.” 

Noting  that  many  newspapers  are 
hard-pressed  to  find  funding  for  NIE 
programs,  Lesher  insisted  that  cre¬ 
ativity  and  enthusiasm  will  help  over¬ 
come  tight  budgets. 

At  the  Lesher  newspapers,  which 
have  received  awards  for  their  NIE 
projects,  the  solution  was  to  enlist 
community  support  from  the  outset, 
she  said. 

The  papers,  Lesher  recalled,  ran  a 
series  of  “Learn  to  Read”  free  ads, 
which  increased  student  participation 
in  local  literacy  programs  by  over 
400%.  Additional  ads  urged  tutors  to 
volunteer  and  non-literate  adults  to 
seek  help. 

“These  received  a  tremendous  re¬ 
sponse,”  she  said. 

Next,  Lesher  said,  LCI  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  formation  of  the 
Contra  Costa  (County)  Literacy  Al¬ 
liance,  which  sought  the  input  of  more 
than  14  literacy  organizations  and  the 
mayors  of  18  cities. 

“All  of  this  was  done  on  a  shoe¬ 
string,”  Lesher  stated. 

However,  some  of  the  partners 
were  people  with  “resources,”  in¬ 
cluding  literacy  professionals,  edu¬ 
cators,  small  and  large  businesses, 
service  clubs,  labor  unions  and  con¬ 
cerned  citizens. 

“They  had  the  ideas,  had  the  com¬ 
mitment,  and  made  the  time,”  Lesher 
said.  She  urged  the  NIE  coordinators 
in  the  audience  to  tap  such  sources  in 
their  communities. 

“Call  them  up,  pick  them  up  and. 


if  you  have  to,  drive  them  over  to  your 
next  literacy  meeting,”  Lesher  said. 

LCI  also  learned  the  following 
from  its  literacy  efforts,  Lesher  dis¬ 
closed: 

•  Fifty-six  percent  of  potential  stu¬ 
dents  are  unemployed  so  simplified 
mailers  were  routed  to  welfare  de¬ 
partments. 

•  Fifty  percent  of  LCI’s  students 
found  out  about  the  program  through 
the  newspaper. 

•  That  although  their  reading  lev¬ 
els  are  low,  students  look  for  cars, 
jobs  and  apartments  so  “Learn  to 
Read”  ads  were  placed  in  classifieds. 

•  Media  are  most  effective  when 
working  together  in  dealing  with  il¬ 
literacy  so  LCI  cooperates  on  pro¬ 
jects  with  local  tv  and  radio  stations. 

On  the  “Best  and  Brightest”  panel. 
Bill  Zimmerman,  editor  of  News- 
day’s  Student  Briefing  Page  and  the 
paper’s  special  projects  editor,  said 
the  NIE  page  has  received  18,000 
laudatory  letters  from  parents  and 
teachers  since  it  was  launched  in 
February  1991. 

Originally  aimed  at  explaining  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis,  the  page  now  cov¬ 
ers  various  news  events.  Zimmerman 
said  the  page  was  placed  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  main  news  section  rather  than 
in  a  features  section  to  make  it  “highly 
interactive.” 

“The  premise  is  that  once  a  reader 
can  viscerally  respond  to  something 
on  a  page,  the  information  is  theirs,” 
he  said. 

The  page,  which  appears  three  days 
a  week,  is  so  useful  to  teachers  that 
they  have  asked  Newsday  to  run  it 
seven  days,  according  to  Zimmerman. 

In  addition,  he  said,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  has  had  success  in 
selling  ads  opposite  the  page. 

Stories  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Student  Briefing  Page  include  the  Is- 
raeli-Palestinian  conflict,  environ¬ 
mental  issues  for  Earth  Day,  and 
crises  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
Zimmerman  said. 

“We  kept  the  page  going  last  sum¬ 
mer,  too,  on  the  premise  that  students 
never  stop  learning,”  he  continued. 

Zimmerman  said  5 1  New  Y ork  City 
high  schools  subscribed  to  Newsday 
the  day  the  page  first  ran.  He  said  the 

(See  NIE  on  page  33) 
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Does  editorial  cartoons  and  comics 

Bruce  Beattie  talks  about  double-duty  cartooning, 
reader  phone  calls,  syndication,  and  more 


By  Chris  Lamb 

Drawing  a  comic  makes  him  a  bet¬ 
ter  editorial  cartoonist  —  and  vice 
versa,  believes  Bruce  Beattie. 

“It’s  like  a  musician  learning  two 
different  instruments;  it’s  bound  to 
help,”  said  Beattie,  who  does  the 
“Snafu”  panel  for  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association  (NEA)  and  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons  for  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News-Journal  and  Copley 
News  Service. 

“I  like  doing  both  things,”  contin¬ 
ued  Beattie,  one  of  more  than  a  dozen 
double-duty  cartoonists  in  syndica¬ 
tion.  “I  know  there’s  been  a  contro¬ 
versy  in  the  business  as  to  whether  a 
political  cartoonist  is  a  prostitute  if  he 
does  more  than  one  feature  —  i.e,  any¬ 
thing  in  addition  to  political  cartoons.” 

While  there  are  two  schools  of 
thought  about  this,  Beattie  said  he 
has  always  been  comfortable  mixing 
politics  and  comics.  “They  doft’t  re¬ 
ally  compete  with  each  other,”  he 
commented.  “They  come  from  two 
different  wells.”  Beattie  did  add, 
“Each  cartoonist  has  to  make  his  own 
decision  about  what  he  is  going  to 
do.” 

He  may  be  a  prolific  cartoonist 
now,  but  cartooning  was  a  relatively 
late  career  choice  for  Beattie.  While 
many  cartoonists  get  their  start  in 
grade  school  by  drawing  caricatures 
of  their  teachers  or  principals.  Beat- 
tie  didn’t  consider  such  a  career  un- 


‘Know  how  vacuum  cleaner  salesmen 


sprinkle  dirt  on  your  rug?  Well,  I  want  to 
demonstrate  a  (ire  extir>gui$her.** 

‘Snafu’ 


til  he  was  a  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  senior. 

The  Oriental  Studies  major  had 
planned  to  work  in  Japan  after  grad¬ 
uation.  However,  after  living  there 
during  his  Junior  year,  Beattie  real¬ 
ized  he  could  never  become  fully  as¬ 
similated  in  that  country  and  would 
end  up  as  “a  mascot  for  a  Japanese 
corporation.” 

So  he  decided  to  look  for  another 
line  of  work.  “1  knew  I  liked  jobs  that 
allowed  me  to  be  creative,  to  use  my 
sense  of  humor,  and  to  work  alone,” 
Beattie  said.  “I’d  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  current  events.  You  put  all 
that  together  and  cartooning  sort  of 
pops  out.” 

Beattie  began  drawing  cartoons  for 
the  first  time  during  his  senior  year 
in  college.  After  graduation,  he 
moved  out  to  Los  Angeles  and  started 
doing  cartoons  for  UCLA’ s  daily  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  “until  they  found  out 
I  wasn’t  a  student  there.”  After  a  year 
at  the  Art  Center  College  of  Design 
in  Pasadena,  Beattie  was  hired  to  be 
the  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advertiser. 

“I  lasted  a  year  there,”  said  Beattie. 
“I  didn’t  get  along  with  my  editor.” 

He  explained,  “I  wanted  to  become 
a  nationally  syndicated  cartoonist  . 
.  .  .  His  philosophy  was  he  wanted 
me  to  do  local  cartoons.  But  it  was 


worse  than  that.  He  wanted  me  to  do 
cartoons  of  tourists  doing  funny 
things  in  grass  skirts.  We  had  to  part 
ways.” 

Beattie  then  sent  out  his  resume 
and  cartoon  samples  to  the  approxi¬ 
mately  300  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  more  than  40,000,  and  got  the 
Daytona  Beach  job  in  1 98 1 .  “Appro¬ 
priately  enough,  1  started  on  April 
Fool’s  Day,”  recalled  Beattie. 

With  a  circulation  of  slightly  more 
than  100,000,  the  News-Journal  is  a 
comparatively  small  paper  to  have  its 
own  political  cartoonist.  Beattie  also 
noted  that  Daytona  Beach  is  a  tourist 
town  that  doesn’t  have  the  cartoon 
fodder  of  a  large  city  such  as  New 
Y ork,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  or  even 
Orlando  —  which  is  about  an  hour  to 
the  west. 

“In  a  large  environment,  you  have 
a  lot  more  anonymity,”  added  Beat- 
tie.  “In  a  community  this  size,  your 
editor  or  publisher  is  going  to  run  into 
the  person  you’re  making  fun  of.  In 
L.A.,  the  chances  are  favorable  you’ll 
be  making  fun  of  people  who  aren’t 
friendly  with  the  editor.” 

Beattie  prefers  drawing  national 
cartoons,  but  noted  that  local  draw¬ 
ings  have  more  of  an  impact  on  the 
community.  In  a  number  of  cases,  he 
said,  local  issues  merge  with  national 
ones. 
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“We  have  a  guy  in  town  named 
John  Tanner,  who’s  the  state  attor¬ 
ney,”  said  Beattie.  “He’s  been  good 
grist  for  the  mill  because  he’s  a  reli¬ 
gious  zealot  in  a  politician’s  office.” 

Beattie  regularly  satirizes  Tanner’s 
war  on  pornography.  When  Tanner 
recently  ordered  video  stores  to  re¬ 
lease  the  names  of  people  who  rent 
X-rated  tapes,  he  drew  the  state  at¬ 
torney  looking  through  the  window 
of  a  house.  The  cartoon  was  labeled, 
“Peeping  John.” 

“That  got  everybody  upset,”  said 
Beattie,  who  often  hears  from  read¬ 
ers  offended  by  one  of  his  drawings. 

“People  need  an  outlet,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “If  I  get  a  call  and  somebody  ’  s 
really  upset  about  a  cartoon,  I  say, 
‘It’s  fine  that  you’re  upset,  but  you’re 
on  the  phone  with  me.  Why  don’t  you 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor?  That  way 
you  can  air  how  you  feel  and  say  what 
a  jerk  I  am.’  Then  they  say,  ‘Can  I  do 
that?”’ 

Another  cartoon  that  generated  a 
number  of  complaints  was  of  a  black 
man,  amid  the  rubble  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  riots,  sitting  on  a  street  called 
“Reaganomics  Blvd.” 

Syndication,  said  Beattie,  gives 
him  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  national  scene  from  the  relative 
comfort  of  a  smaller  community. 

Beattie’s  editorial  cartoons  have 
been  distributed  by  Copley  since 
1981,  while  “Snafu”  has  been  with 
NEA  for  more  than  six  years.  He’s 
part  of  a  package  in  both  cases,  and 
said  he’s  happy  with  both  syndicates. 
“I  have  no  complaints,”  declared  the 
News-Journal  staffer. 

“The  climate  for  cartoonists  is  very 
saturated,”  Beattie  observed.  “Being 
in  a  package  for  someone  like  myself 
is  a  way  to  get  as  much  of  a  market 
share  as  you  can.” 

Beattie  said  the  Copley  package  of¬ 


fers  a  wide  range  of  cartoonists  from 
conservative  to  liberal,  which  is  how 
he  classifies  himself.  Cartoonists 
compete  against  each  other  to  some 
degree,  he  stated,  but  —  more  sig¬ 
nificantly  —  they  vie  for  limited  op¬ 
ed  page  space. 

“Snafu”  competes  for  limited 
comics  page  space.  “I  don’t  know  how 
many  papers  I  would  be  in  if  I  wasn’t 
in  a  package,”  Beattie  said.  “It’s  a 
way  of  marketing  your  work  that  I’ve 
never  had  a  problem  with.” 

One  reason  why  Beattie  developed 
“Snafu”  was  his  need  for  more  secu¬ 
rity. 

“I  realized  that  as  a  political  car¬ 
toonist,  you  serve  in  a  job  that  can  be 
very  capricious  in  nature,”  he  said. 
“You  can  lose  your  job  for  a  number 
of  reasons:  The  paper  can  go  out  of 
business,  merge,  or,  in  my  case,  I  lost 
my  job  [in  Honolulu]  because  I  was 
incompatible  with  my  editor,  and  I 
wanted  a  situation  where  I  wasn’t  un¬ 
der  the  thumb  financially  of  one  en¬ 
tity.  I  wanted  a  little  bit  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  security.” 

Beattie  experimented  unsuccess¬ 
fully  with  a  couple  of  different  comic 
ideas  before  hitting  on  the  “Snafu” 
gag  panel. 

“When  I  submitted  ‘Snafu’  to  the 
syndicate,  it  just  sort  of  happened  that 
NEA  was  looking  for  someone  for 
their  package,”  he  said.  “So  we  signed 
very  quickly  and  negotiated  a  good 
contract.  I’ve  been  very  happy,  and 
they’ve  treated  me  very  well.” 

Beattie  does  his  editorial  cartoons 
in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon, 
and  “Snafu”  at  night.  “I  usually  work 
until  9:30  or  10  p.m.,”  he  said.  “I  don’t 
mind  it  because  it’s  fun.  It  beats 
watching  tv.” 

As  for  his  political  cartoons.  Beat- 
tie  draws  two  or  three  rough  sketches 
in  the  morning  before  going  to  the  ed¬ 
itorial  meeting.  The  editorial  board 
looks  at  the  sketches  and  judges  them 
on  political  content,  taste,  “and 
whether  it’ s  any  damn  good,”  he  said. 

The  cartoon  for  the  next  day’s  pa¬ 
per  is  selected  by  the  editorial  board, 
according  to  Beattie,  but  it’s  his  car¬ 
toon.  “Ultimately,  all  cartoons  are  a 
form  of  self-expression,”  he  said. 
“You’re  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
who  you  are.  In  the  case  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  cartoonist,  it’s  how  you  view  the 
world.” 

Beattie  gets  a  sense  of  the  effect  of 
a  cartoon  by  reader  reaction. 

He  stated,  “People  will  say,  ‘That 
was  a  real  good  cartoon,’  but  what 
they’re  really  saying  is,  ‘I’ve  been 
paying  attention  and  the  cartoon  is 
resonating  with  me.’  It  may  have  been 
a  crummy  cartoon,  but  it  was  about 
something  they  were  interested  in  or 
something  they  were  paying  attention 


to.  For  some  reason,  they  were  jazzed 
about  it.” 

Beattie  said  drawing  editorial  car¬ 
toons  gives  him  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  current  affairs.  He  noted 
that  this  is  great  if  one  is  given  the 
freedom  to  do  so  with  as  few  restric¬ 
tions  as  possible,  which  he  said  de¬ 
scribes  his  relationship  with  the 
News-Journal. 

Beattie  is  also  heavily  involved 
with  the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety,  where  he  is  third  vice  president 
and  his  wife  Karen  is  the  NCS  con¬ 
vention  coordinator.  Also,  Beattie  has 
been  nominated  as  1992-93  secretary- 
treasurer  for  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Editorial  Cartoonists. 

He  said  the  AAEC  and  NCS  give 
cartoonists  a  chance  to  come  together 
for  the  common  good.  A  newspaper 
may  have  many  editors,  reporters,  and 
photographers,  but  it’s  likely  to  have 
only  one  editorial  cartoonist. 

“It’s  a  very  isolated  profession,” 
commented  Beattie.  “People  don’t  re¬ 
alize  how  isolated  a  cartoonist  is  ...  . 
Usually  there  are  only  one  or  two  car¬ 
toonists  in  the  same  area.” 


(Chris  Lamb,  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  E&P,  is  a  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Daytona  Beach 
News-Journal.) 
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Richard  Nalley's  "Wine  Talk"  is  full- 
bodied.  Elegant.  Sometimes  even 
tart  and  astringent.  But  it's  always 
fascinating  reming  on  what  wines  to 
buy  and  now  to  drink  them.  It's  your 
opportunity  to  bottle  up  dedicated 
reMership 

Call  collect  (619)  293-1818for  a  free 
sample  of  our  food  mini  package 
with  Richard's  column.  the  pack¬ 
age  that  ties  up  readership  and 
revenues. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES  - 


Cartoon  is  offered  by  Puerto  Rico-based  creator 


A  comic  called  “Don’t  Ask!”  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  Manuel  Moran  Grana¬ 
dos. 

The  six-day-a-week  humor  panel 
features  situations  in  which  people 
ask  obvious  questions. 

Moran,  72,  has  been  a  cartoonist 
since  he  was  15.  He  first  worked  for 
various  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
his  native  Mexico,  and  later  traveled 
to  the  U.S.  In  1947,  Moran  joined  El 
Imparcial  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  stayed 
with  that  newspaper  until  1973. 

During  those  26  years,  Moran  di¬ 
rected  the  art  department,  prepared 
an  editorial  cartoon  called  “Cheo,” 
worked  for  the  sports  section,  served 
as  picture  editor,  took  photographs, 
and  more. 

The  award-winning  Moran  subse¬ 
quently  moved  to  another  newspaper, 
El  Vocero,  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Moran  is  based  at  Box  3811,  Old 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00904. 

Magazine  material 

Articles  from  the  monthly  Lon¬ 
gevity  and  Omni  magazines  are  being 
distributed  by  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate. 

Longevity  covers  health  topics  as 
they  relate  to  life  extension  and  ways 
to  slow  down  the  aging  process.  Omni 
covers  science  and  technology,  often 
with  an  entertaining  slant. 


‘TV  Toons’  cartoon 

The  “TV  Toons”  comic  panel  syn¬ 
dicated  by  Copley  News  Service  for 
the  past  five  years  is  now  with  FT 
Communications. 

“TV  Toons”  is  by  award-winning 
cartoonist  Richard  Orlin,  who  has 


A  ‘Don’t  Ask!’  panel. 


Mother  Goose  is  Alistair  Cooked. 


Manuel  Moran  Granados 


done  free-lance  work  for  publications 
such  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer,  New  Republic,  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  and  Utne  Reader. 

FT  is  based  at  9147  Chesley  Knoll 
Court,  Gaithersburg,  Md.  20879. 

Reader  poll  results 

“The  Lockhorns”  by  Bunny  Hoest 
and  John  Reiner  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  finished  first  in  a  recent 
Boston  Herald  comic  survey. 

The  next  four  favorites  among  the 
3,300-plus  Herald  reader  respondents 
were  “Marmaduke”  by  Brad  Ander¬ 
son  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
“Blondie”  by  Dean  Young  and  Stan 
Drake  of  King,  “Peanuts”  by  Charles 
Schulz  of  United,  and  “The  Far  Side” 
by  Gary  Larson  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

In  other  poll  news,  “Hi  and  Lois” 
by  Greg  and  Brian  Walker  and  Chance 
Browne  of  King  won  a  Willoughby 
(Ohio)  News-Herald  reader  survey. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “Bee¬ 
tle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker  of  King, 
“Blondie,”  “Crankshaft”  by  Tom 


Batiuk  and  Chuck  Ayers  of  Univer¬ 
sal,  and  “The  Born  Loser”  by  Art  San- 
som  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation. 

Television  shows 

Columnist  Ben  Wattenberg  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
was  the  host  of  a  June  19  prime-time 
special  on  PBS. 

Wattenberg:  Trends  in  the  Nineties 

—  The  First  Universal  Nation,  which 
was  based  on  the  columnist’ s  book  of 
the  same  name,  looked  at  America’s 
changing  ethnic  mix. 

In  other  tv  news.  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  announced  that  perfor¬ 
mance  artist/comedy  writer  Paul  Za- 
loom  will  star  in  this  fall’s  new 
Beakman’s  World  show  (see  E&.P, 
February  22). 

The  syndicated  program  —  which 
has  been  sold  to  about  170  stations 

—  is  based  on  the  “You  Can  With 
Beakman”  (formerly  “U  Can  With 
Beakman”)  science-experiment  graph¬ 
ic  by  Jok  Church. 

Also,  Universal’s  Andrews  and 
McMeel  division  is  publishing  the 
first  “Beakman”  book  collection  this 
fall.  It  will  be  called  You  Can  With 
Beakman:  Science  Stuff  You  Can  Do. 

Astrology  column 

Wanda  Perry  is  now  writing  the 
daily  “Starwatch”  and  weekly  “Your 
Horoscope”  columns  for  Copley 
News  Service. 

Perry,  who  currently  casts  charts 
in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  has  been  involved 
with  astrology  since  1979.  She  has  a 
degree  in  education  from  Howard 
University. 


Wanda  Perry 
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Fax  fraud 
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company  believes  the  page  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  lead  to  increased  newspaper 
sales,  and  hopefully,  will  cause  young 
people  to  someday  becoming  “loyal, 
long-range  readers.” 

Carolyn  Dickson,  NIE  manager  for 
the  Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
said  in  a  separate  session  that  news¬ 
paper  NIE  programs  must  keep 
abreast  of  political  and  technological 
changes  in  the  world  to  hold  students’ 
attention. 

One  of  her  suggestions  was  to  “get 
a  new  map  of  the  world”  to  reflect 
boundary  and  name  changes  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  elsewhere. 

“The  trend  is  toward  relevant  learn¬ 
ing  and  newspapers  can  play  a  key 
part  in  this  “because  they  are  the  real 
thing,”  Dickson  said. 

One  Deseret  News  NIE  tabloid  was 
entitled  “Reading,  Writing  and 
Robots,”  which  delved  into  robotic 
advances  and  the  “technological  ex¬ 
plosion”  generally. 

Correspondent 
zaps  military 

The  Persian  Gulf  war  may  have 
been  a  military  victory  for  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  no  triumph  for  jour¬ 
nalists,  a  war  correspondent  says. 

“It  was  one  of  the  most  frustrating 
assignments  ever  handed  a  small  army 
of  reporters,”  said  George  Esper,  a 
special  correspondent  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Esper,  speaking  at  a  recent  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  annual  conference,  said  mil¬ 
itary  restrictions  shackled  the  news 
media  during  last  year’s  two-month 
war. 

By  contrast,  he  said,  “In  Vietnam, 
we  hiked  with  the  troops,  sailed  on  ships 
and  flew  with  the  bombing  forces.” 

He  added,  “Vietnam  was  no  love 
fest  [between  reporters  and  the  mili¬ 
tary],  but  they  didn’t  block  news  cov¬ 
erage  ...  or  reduce  reporters  to  the 
role  of  handout  processors.” 

The  American  military  in  Saudi 
Arabia  mandated  that  reporters  travel 
only  with  a  military  escort. 

After  news  organizations  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Pentagon  following  the 
war,  the  restrictions  were  modified. 
Pool  reporting  has  been  eliminated 
except  when  logistics  makes  accom¬ 
modating  a  large  number  of  reporters 
impossible. 

“We’ll  see  if  the  military  will  keep 
its  word,”  Esper  said.  .  _ 


Someone  used  a  phony  fax  to  try 
to  scuttle  media  coverage  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  replicas  of  Columbus’  ships, 
organizers  said. 

The  fax,  sent  June  1 6  to  at  least  one 
newspaper  and  one  television  station, 
said  the  ships  were  leaking  because 
the  authentic  15th-century-style  seal¬ 
ing  caulk  on  the  hulls  wasn’t  holding. 

It  said  the  ships  would  be  dry- 
docked  for  repairs  in  Annapolis  and 
wouldn’ t  get  to  Philadelphia  until  the 
following  week. 


The  fax  contained  what  appeared 
to  be  the  letterhead  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau 
and  showed  the  bureau’s  phone  num¬ 
ber  as  the  source. 

“We’re  the  victims  of  a  fax  fraud,” 
said  Thomas  Muldoon,  president  of 
the  bureau. 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News  re¬ 
ported  the  erroneous  information  in 
the  early  edition  of  its  June  17  paper. 
Muldoon  said  the  bureau  was  trying  to 
find  out  who  had  sent  the  fax.  —  AP 
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It  is  that  strong  local  connection 
that  gives  the  Booths  such  an  edge  in 
Long  Branch,  says  Mayor  Adam 
Schneider,  who  has  been  in  the  job 
for  19  months. 

Schneider  says  the  Atlanticville  is 
“truly  a  local  paper”  and  he  person¬ 
ally  knows  its  power,  having  been 
supported  by  Booth  when  he  ran. 
Schneider  is  aware  of  Booth’s  polit¬ 
ical  independence.  Booth  backed  for¬ 
mer  Mayor  Philip  Huhn  when  he  ran 
successfully  against  former  Mayor 
Henry  Cioffi.  Then  Booth  switched 
and  gave  his  support  to  Schneider,  in 
an  election  dominated  by  the  Long 
Branch  growth  issue. 

“If  you  want  something  known  in 
Long  Branch,  it  has  to  be  in  the  At¬ 
lanticville,”  Schneider  says.  “It’s 
gospel  and  its  gossip,  but  it’s  a  com¬ 
bination  that  attracts  readers.” 

Howard  H.  “Chubby”  Woolley,  a 
former  councilman,  is  now  the  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Long  Branch 
Sewerage  Authority  and  was  part  of 
a  family  clothing  business  that  was  a 
city  institution  before  it  fell  victim  to 
the  malls  and  the  discount  stores. 

Woolley,  also  born  and  raised  in 
Long  Branch,  says  the  Atlanticville 
captured  a  void  left  by  the  demise  of 
the  Daily  Record. 

“We  needed  our  own  newspaper 
and  Mike  filled  the  bill,”  Woolley 
says.  He  has  had  his  disagreements 
with  Booth  and  the  newspaper’s  cov¬ 
erage,  but  adds  that  “on  balance  its 
overall  effect  has  been  positive  on  the 
community.” 

Woolley  says  Booth  “lives  and 
breathes  Long  Branch,”  and  the 
newspaper  “is  an  extension  of  him.” 
While  he  has  some  questions  about 
the  quality  of  journalism  the  news¬ 
paper  produces,  he  says  people  in  the 
area  “believe  what  they  read  in  the 
Atlanticville.” 

He  says  the  paper  has  a  tendency 
to  blow  local  issues  out  of  proportion, 
“but,  look,  Mike’s  Mike  and  he 
marches  to  his  own  drummer  and 
sometimes  he  is  beating  his  own 
drums.” 

Atlanticville  advertisers  have 
praise  for  the  paper’s  pulling  power 
and  the  fact  that,  once  the  paper  is  out 
on  a  Thursday,  talk  in  Long  Branch, 
very  often,  shifts  to  what  is  in  the  pa¬ 
per  on  that  day. 

Anthony  Perri,  a  co-owner  of  Fine 
Fare  at  320  Third  Avenue,  is  the  At¬ 
lanticville’ s  biggest  advertiser  and 
spends  about  $30,000  a  year  with  the 
newspaper.  He  advertises  exclusively 
in  the  Atlanticville  and  praises  the  re¬ 


sults  he  receives.  His  closeness  to 
Booth  and  the  Atlanticville  stems 
from  the  fact  that  they  both  started 
their  businesses  in  the  mid-i970s  and 
they  both  manage  to  survive  facing 
much  larger  competition. 

Frederick  “Rick”  Eyerman  left 
Wall  Street  in  1988  and  bought  Coast 
Hardware  at  585  Broadway.  He  likes 
the  Atlanticville’s  “small  town”  im¬ 
age  and  says  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
perception  he  tries  to  convey  with  his 
own  business. 

Eyerman  reports  that  his  business 
is  doing  well  and  increases  yearly.  He 
attributes  his  volume  improvement  to 
Atlanticville  advertising  —  adver¬ 
tising,  he  says,  that  he  can  afford  and 
hits  his  target  market. 

Ruth  Lapidus  of  Lapidus  Mobile 
Decor  at  182  Broadway  is  in  basic 
agreement  with  Eyerman.  She  refers 
to  the  Atlanticville  as  “my  favorite 
newspaper  and  likes  the  “personal 
service”  she,  her  husband  Seymour, 
and  daughter  Holly  —  who  run  the 
business  —  get  from  Booth.  “He  al¬ 
ways  is  stopping  in  to  see  how  we’re 
doing,”  she  says.  He  runs  a  ‘hamish’ 
newspaper  and  that’s  what  we  like. 
His  style  fits  our  style.” 

All  of  the  merchants  take  note  of  a 
program  that  Booth  quietly  started  to 
help  the  homeless  and  the  unem¬ 
ployed  do  work  projects  in  Long 
Branch,  especially  clean  up  in  areas 
that  are  overgrown  and  trash-laden. 

Every  two  weeks.  Booth  rounds  up 
about  10  to  15  people,  pays  them  a 
prevailing  wage  from  his  own  money 
or  money  he  collects  for  that  purpose 
and  physically  works  with  them  for 
several  hours. 

“That’ s  Mike’ s  way  of  putting  peo¬ 
ple  back  to  work  and  helping  to  give 
them  some  self-respect,”  says  Mayor 
Schneider.  He  points  out  the  city  co¬ 
operates  by  sending  a  truck  over  to 
pick  up  the  trash.  “That’s  the  least  we 
can  do,”  he  says. 

Booth  and  the  Atlanticville  also  re¬ 
ceive  praise  from  an  unlikely  source, 
the  Asbury  Park  Press,  in  the  person 
of  Charles  W.  Ritscher,  the  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  and  sales  who  has 
been  in  the  business  since  1965,  lives 
in  West  Long  Branch  and  is  one  of 
Booth’s  subscribers. 

Ritscher  says  the  Atlanticville 
“fills  a  need  in  the  Long  Branch  area 
that  a  daily  cannot  fill.” 

He  says  the  Atlanticville  success¬ 
fully  focuses  its  news  effort  on  the 
communities  it  serves  “and  does  a 
good  job.”  He  calls  Booth  an  en¬ 
trepreneur,  “a  public-spirited  person 
who  is  helping  the  city  in  many  ways.” 

Ritscher  says  there  is  respect  for 
what  Booth  is  doing,  “and  [it]  shows 
in  the  support  he  gets  from  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  readers.” 


He  added,  “It  would  be  a  mistake 
for  Mike  to  try  to  emulate  the  Press. 
Mike  should  continue  doing  what  he 
is  doing.” 

Ritscher  disagrees  that  Press  ads  are 
not  affordable  to  small  merchants,  and 
notes  that  his  newspaper  has  several 
advertising  options  available  to  attract 
advertisers  who  now  rely  solely  on  the 
Atlanticville,  or  other  weeklies. 

John  O’Brien,  the  general  manager 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
with  headquarters  in  Trenton,  is 
pleased  to  see  the  Atlanticville  man¬ 
aging  to  survive  and  even  expand. 

The  association  consists  of  most 
of  the  state’s  daily  and  weekly  paid- 
circulation  newspapers.  The  Atlan¬ 
ticville  recently  joined  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

“I’ve  heard  nothing  but  good  things 
about  Mike  Booth  and  the  Atlan¬ 
ticville,”  O’Brien,  a  former  weekly 
publisher  himself,  says.  NJPA  is 
looking  forward  to  working  closely 
with  Booth  and  his  staff. 

O’Brien  says  a  perception  exists 
that  the  future  of  newspapers  is  in 
doubt,  brought  about,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  by  the  economy  and  the  demise 
of  two  newspapers  in  the  state  in  the 
last  few  months. 

The  Atlanticville  story  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  fact  that  many  weekly 
newspapers  are  managing  to  push 
ahead,  with  three  weeklies  managing 
to  join  NJPA  this  year  and  pay  the 
dues. 

According  to  O’Brien,  there  are 
more  weekly  newspapers  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  now  than  there  were  10  or  20 
years  ago.  There  are  fewer  owners 
but  more  papers  as  a  result  of  group 
ownership. 

O’Brien  sees  a  bright  future  for 
many  weekly  papers  such  as  the  At¬ 
lanticville,  and  notes  also  that  smaller 
dailies,  in  order  to  stay  alive,  are  try¬ 
ing  to  emulate  what  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  are  doing,  particularly  in  regard 
to  local  news  coverage. 

Booth  is  optimistic  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Atlanticville.  He  is  now 
averaging  36  pages  a  week  with  60% 
advertising.  The  rent  is  right,  and  he 
has  no  plans  to  move  from  his  sec¬ 
ond-floor  4,000-square-foot  offices 
at  184  Broadway.  For  as  long  as  he 
can,  he  is  going  to  keep  the  price  of 
the  paper  at  250  and  keep  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  at  a  point  where  the  small 
business  people  are  comfortable  with 
them. 

He  does  see  a  circulation  total  in 
five  to  10  years  of  25,000  paid  with 
improved  coverage,  and  the  At¬ 
lanticville  pushing  into  other  areas 
such  as  Eatontown  and  maybe  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  strengthening  itself  in  Ocean 
Township. 
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Shop  talk 

( Continued  front  page  44) 

porting  news,  are  often  the  prime  at¬ 
traction  on  tv  news. 

When  news  reporters  become  “per¬ 
sonalities”  and  television  cult  figures, 
then  something  is  wrong  with  the 
business.  Millions  hear  what  Jack 
Nelson  or  Eleanor  Clift  or  Jack  Ger- 
mond  say  on  weekly  television.  Far 
fewer  read  their  excellent  and  tren¬ 
chant  writing  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Newsweek  or  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun,  respectively.  Some 
viewers  may  seek  out  what  George 
Will  has  written  in  his  perceptive 
columns  after  watching  him  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  tv;  not  too  many,  one 
suspects. 

The  hard  fact  is,  and  newspeople 
recognize  the  reality,  that  the  news 
business  has  changed,  not  for  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

Newspapers  and  the  weekly  mag¬ 
azines  have  been  seduced  by  televi¬ 
sion.  One  of  the  more  dubious  news¬ 
paper  enterprises  in  recent  years  at¬ 
tempts  to  look  like  tv  and  reads  like 
tv  and,  apparently,  found  a  receptive 
audience,  people  with  a  tv-trained  at¬ 
tention  span.  Many  newspapers  re¬ 
sponded.  Weather  maps  now  look  like 
a  tv  screen,  with  color  as  well. 
Weather  on  tv  is  a  five-minute  ex¬ 
travaganza  because  advertisers  pay 
for  it.  Copying  tv  is  a  mistake. 

The  road  to  success  for  most  news¬ 
papers  still  holding  pretensions  to 
higher  standards  of  performance  lies 
elsewhere.  Attempts  to  copy  tv’s  ap¬ 
proach  will  surely  fail.  Similarly,  at¬ 
tempts  to  ape  nightly  tv  frolics,  with 
“happy  news”  and  the  like,  are  also 
doomed.  Often  tv  sports  reporters  re¬ 
port  scores  without  mentioning  what 
team  won.  Newspapers  can  give  a  full 
account  the  next  day,  and  should,  but 
they  frequently  do  not. 

Television  brings  media  people, 
all  smiling  and  personable,  to  the 
public.  The  print  media  recognize 
this;  they  often  attack  each  other. 
Contemporary  criticism  is  now  per¬ 
sonal.  This  backbiting  promotes 
bashing. 

For  example,  the  press  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  trail,  once  the  boys  on  the  bus, 
covering  the  presidential  hopefuls 
have  been  described  as  “flakes”  or 
“groupies”  or  “animals”  with  a  “pack 
instinct”  who  are  often  “vindictive.” 

George  Will,  a  critic  wrote,  was  a 
“toady”  for  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
writing  “petty”  columns  motivated  by 
“malice.”  Gary  Wills  is  a  “backstab- 
ber.”  Respected  editor  and  writer 
William  F.  Buckley  was  castigated  as 
“narrow-minded”  for  his  support  of 


Patrick  Buchanan,  who  has  himself 
been  known  to  throw  a  few  well- 
aimed  barbs  at  his  former  press  col¬ 
leagues. 

One  thoughtful  member  of  the  press 
attacked  the  media  for  their  increas¬ 
ing  trend  to  welcome  former  govern¬ 
ment  officeholders,  elected  officials 
turned  out  of  office,  and  others  of  this 
ilk  as  bona  fide  members  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,  no  questions  asked.  David 
Broder’s  tart  criticism  had  something 
to  do  with  conflict  of  interest  and  cred¬ 
ibility.  His  valid  observations  were 
generally  ignored,  however,  as  some¬ 
thing  best  forgotten. 

Contributing  to  the  press  credibil¬ 
ity  issue  is  the  growing  tendency  to 
publish  questionable  news  from 
vague  and  dubious  sources.  The  sen¬ 
sational  reporting  of  the  alleged  af¬ 
fairs  of  Democratic  candidate  Bill 
Clinton  comes  to  mind.  Many  news¬ 
papers  were  guilty.  Perhaps  we  have 


an  erosion  of  standards,  with  finger¬ 
pointing  all  ’round,  to  justify  the  hype 
for  a  story  that  at  one  time  would  not 
have  qualified  as  news  “fit  to  print” 
by  our  nation’ s  most  respected  news¬ 
papers.  Is  that  what  keen  competition 
in  the  media  marketplace  requires  for 
survival? 

Increasingly  cynical  readers  should 
then  be  spared  the  pieties  of  the  press 
and  its  bleats  for  continued  and  full 
protection  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.  Broadcasters  do  not  enjoy  that 
same  freedom,  but  we  see  little  con¬ 
cern  expressed  by  the  print  media  for 
equal  rights  under  the  Constitution. 

Television  is  media’s  stepchild. 
Many  of  its  news  stars  never  saw  the 
inside  of  a  city  room  and  lack  legiti¬ 
mate  journalism  credentials.  Some 
few  —  David  Brinkley,  Andy  Roon¬ 
ey,  Britt  Hume  —  are  excellent  jour¬ 
nalists.  Many  simply  rip  and  read. 

Perhaps  Broadcasting  magazine  is 
right  to  term  its  group  the  “Fifth  Es¬ 
tate.”  Television  people  are  notori¬ 
ous  for  colossal  egos  and  temper 
tantrums.  Dan  Rather  comes  to  mind 
in  this  context  more  often  than  most. 

All  viewers  are  familiar  with  the 
anchor  who  must  look  at  the  cue  card 
to  get  his  own  name  correct.  One 
newscaster  was  described  by  a  col¬ 
league  (in  print)  as  having  “the  men¬ 
tal  capacity  of  a  pet  rock.”  Perhaps 
this  goes  with  the  makeup  and  the 
blow-dried  hair.  Television  is  per¬ 


formance  journalism. 

Television  is  not  the  culprit.  Like 
it  or  not,  the  public  lumps  media  to¬ 
gether  into  one  group.  Print  media 
along  with  the  electronic  media  have 
a  role  to  play  and  each  can  survive. 

Bashing  is  a  reaction,  not  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

One  answer  is  simply  to  produce  a 
first-rate  product.  For  newspapers  the 
formula  is  simple:  Print  well-re- 
searched,  well- written  stories.  All  too 
often  today’s  newspapers  follow  the 
pop-trend  seen  on  the  television  set 
in  editorial  offices.  Television  por¬ 
trays  events  in  graphics  that  talk.  Few 
viewers  recall  what  is  said. 

Newspapers  must  give  readers  a 
full  and  complete  account  of  what  is 
happening  and  why.  Take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  sports  pages.  Not  the  domain 
of  the  intellectual,  but  lots  of  people 
buy  newspapers  to  read  sports  news. 
Many  of  the  remaining  morning  pa¬ 


pers,  alone  in  a  one-newspaper  town, 
close  up  shop  early  and  simply  fail  to 
report  the  late  scores.  Consequently, 
more  and  more  people  simply  do  not 
buy  the  paper.  Publishers  lament  the 
loss  of  readership;  very  few  take  time 
to  examine  their  product. 

Increasingly,  newspapers  are  adopt¬ 
ing  the  “magazine”  look.  If  people 
want  magazines,  they  will  buy  mag¬ 
azines.  Too  few  people  get  the  kind 
of  newspaper  they  want:  a  newspa¬ 
per  with  news.  Too  many  newspaper 
people  use  the  god-awful  term  “news 
hole.”  Too  often  that  is  exactly  what 
it  is,  a  hole. 

One  of  my  former  employers  was 
a  newspaper  —  at  that  time  proud,  ar¬ 
rogant,  independent  and  one  of  the 
best  —  The  Sun  in  Baltimore.  Its  ed¬ 
itor,  Charles  Dorsey,  was  known  to 
throw  out  an  entire  ad  page  for  break¬ 
ing  news.  Buck  Dorsey’s  paper  had 
no  news  hole.  No  one  would  have 
dared  use  the  term.  His  was  a  news¬ 
paper  of  uncommon  merit.  Those 
standards  can  still  be  met;  at  the  very 
least,  excellence  should  be  a  goal. 

Russell  Baker’s  Good  Times  elo¬ 
quently  recalls  that  era,  the  good  and 
bad.  Today,  with  well-trained  staff 
and  management,  the  entire  industry 
can  do  better.  A  return  to  excellence 
and  ethics  can  end  the  bashing  and 
earn  respect.  If  not,  the  fault,  as  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Murrow  once  quoted,  “lies 
in  ourselves.” 


Increasingly,  newspapers  are  adopting  the  “maga¬ 
zine”  look.  If  people  want  magazines,  they  will  buy 
magazines.  Too  few  people  get  the  kind  of  newspaper 
they  want:  a  newspaper  with  news. 
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About  Awards 


Diplomacy  Reporting  Award.  Five  journalists  have 
been  awarded  the  Georgetown  University  Institute  of 
Diplomacy’s  Weintal  Prize  for  distinguished  reporting 
on  foreign  policy  and  diplomacy.  They  are:  Peter  Gum- 
bel,  Paris  bureau  chief  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal;  Ger¬ 
ald  F.  Seib,  diplomatic  affairs  correspondent  for  the  W all 
Street  Journal;  Robert  MacNeil,  executive  editor  and 
James  Lehrer,  assistant  editor  of  the  MacNeil/Lehrer 
News  Hour;  and  James  Reston,  board  member  and  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor,  the  New  York  Times,  and  owner  of 
the  Vineyard  Gazette,  Edgartown,  Mass. 

The  Weintal  Prize  is  made  possible  through  the  be¬ 
quest  of  Edward  Weintal,  former  Polish  diplomat, 
Newsweek  diplomatic  and  European  correspondent,  and 
special  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

NYPA  First  Amendment  Awards.  The  New  York 
Press  Association,  representing  more  than  300  commu¬ 
nity  weekly  newspapers  in  the  state,  is  celebrating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  by 
instituting  First  Amendment  Awards. 

The  Private  Citizen  Award,  given  to  the  person  who 
has  done  the  most  to  defend  First  Amendment  rights  was 
awarded  to  John  Rix,  a  police  officer  in  Arcade,  N.Y. 
who  was  willing  to  risk  his  employment  to  exercise  his 
First  Amendment  rights  by  not  accepting  what  he  saw  as 
an  illegal  use  of  closed  executive  session. 

The  Public  Official  Award,  presented  to  the  one  who 
has  done  the  most  to  further  First  Amendment  rights,  was 
presented  to  Robert  Freeman.  He  is  the  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  N  YS  Committee  on  Open  Government,  and  was 
chosen  for  the  award  because  of  his  total  dedication  and 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Paul  Janensch  received  the  award  for  “Enhancement 
of  Public  Awareness.”  As  editor,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Rockland  Journal  News,  Janensch 
promoted  the  issue  of  free  press  by  co-sponsoring  a  lec¬ 
ture  series  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  free  speech. 

The  “Expansion  of  First  Amendment  Rights”  Award 
was  presented  to  Leon  Summit,  a  library  trustee,  an  ed¬ 
itor  and  a  prolific  writer  on  First  Amendment  issues.  The 
award  was  given  in  recognition  of  his  many  years  of  ded¬ 
ication  to  the  defense  of  First  Amendment  rights  within 
the  public  library  system. 

The  “1991  Guardian  of  the  First  Amendment”  award 
was  given  to  John  Rix. 

Literacy,  Reading  and  Writing  Awards.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Reading  Association  gave  out  its  Print  awards  for 
encouraging  literacy  and  improving  reading  instruction. 

Jeffrey  Weiss  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  received  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  his  article,  “Critics  say  ‘Hooked 
on  Phonics’  fails  to  live  up  to  promises.”  The  article  dis¬ 
cusses  the  “Hooked  on  Phonics”  reading  instruction  pro¬ 
gram  and  examines  both  positive  and  negative  views  on 
its  approach  to  reading  instruction. 

ANPA/ICMA  Award.  John  M.  Lehni,  a  veteran  edu¬ 
cator  with  the  Bellingham  School  District,  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  has  been  awarded  the  annual  C.K.  Jefferson 
Memorial  Scholarship  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Foundation  and  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 


The  scholarship,  which  covers  registration  and  travel 
expenses  to  ANPA  Foundation’s  annual  Conference  on 
Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy,  recognizes  an  in¬ 
structor  of  an  NIE  credit-granting  course  co-sponsored 
by  a  newspaper  and  a  college,  university,  or  regional  or 
state  teacher  education  center.  The  award  honors  C.K. 
“Ken”  Jefferson,  a  former  circulation  director  at  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  a  founder  of  the  national  Newspa¬ 
per  in  Education  program. 

Hearst  Foundation  Intercollegiate  Writing  Com¬ 
petition.  The  Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and 
Telecommunications  at  Arizona  State  University  took 
first  place  in  the  32nd  annual  Hearst  Foundation  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Writing  Competition. 

ASU  edged  out  Northwestern  Univei^ity  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  the  second-  and  third-place  winners. 
Most  of  the  winning  stories  from  ASU  appeared  in  the 
State  Press,  a  21,000-a-day  circulation  student  newspa¬ 
per.  The  writing  competition  consists  of  six  monthly  con¬ 
tests:  feature  writing,  editorial  writing;  in-depth  writing; 
personality  profiles;  sports  writing;  and  spot  news. 

Two  Cronkite  School  students  won  individual  titles  in 
the  competition,  Paul  Coro  for  sportswriting,  and  Mike 
Burgess  for  spot  news.  Michelle  Roberts,  %  virtue  of 
points  accumulated  in  two  separate  monthly  competi¬ 
tions,  also  qualified  for  the  championships. 

Helen  B.  Bernstein  Award.  The  New  Y ork  Public  Li¬ 
brary  honored  Alex  Kotlowitz,  writer  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  with  the  1992  Helen  B.  Bernstein  Award  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  journalism. 

Kotlowitz  won  for  his  book.  There  Are  No  Children 
Here:  The  Story  of  Two  Boys  Growing  Up  in  the  Other 
America.  The  award  is  accompanied  by  a  $15,000  prize, 
and  recognizes  an  outstanding  book  resulting  from  jour¬ 
nalism  which  seeks  to  make  an  impact  on  public  con¬ 
sciousness,  events  and  policy. 

Texas  Newspaper  Leader  Award.  The  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  has  selected  Houston  Chronicle 
president  Gene  McDavid  as  the  1991  recipient  of  the  Pat 
Taggart  Award  as  Texas  Newspaper  Leader  of  the  Year. 
He  joined  the  Houston  paper  in  1958  as  a  Linotype  op¬ 
erator,  and  rose  through  the  ranks  to  become  the  sixth 
president  of  the  paper. 

Arizona  Press  Club  Awards.  Arizona  Republic  re¬ 
porters  Randy  Collier  and  Charles  Kelly  won  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Press  Club’s  top  prize,  the  Virg  Hill  Award. 

They  were  honored  for  a  portfolio  of  1991  work  that 
included  a  story  about  the  “AzScam”  political  corrup¬ 
tion  sting,  which  led  to  the  prosecution  of  a  number  of 
state  legislators. 

Presented  each  year  since  1969,  the  award  is  named 
for  a  Phoenix  Gazette  reporter  who  died  of  a  heart  attack 
while  covering  the  Legislature. 

Newspaper  Preservation  Prizes.  The  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post  and  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  were  recently  presented  with  Isaiah  Thomas  News¬ 
paper  History  Preservation  Prizes  from  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  for  their  efforts  to  preserve 
newspaper  history  and  make  it  accessible  to  the  public. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #'s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 


CARTOONS 


TV  TOONS  -  Now  in  it’s  6th  year.  Popu¬ 
lar  TV  panel  cartoon.  Free  samples  and 
rates:  (301)  921-0315. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 
Weekly  or  monthly. 

Info:  1(800)  533-0073. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ORIGINAL  WORD  PUZZLES!  Four 
versions  camera  ready.  Free  samples. 
KL  Creations  (214)  750-9976. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


HUMAN  SEXUALITY 


SOBIN  ON  SEX.  Perfect  antidote  to 
Landers,  Abby  by  reknown  author- 
activist.  Samples.  (516)  868-1673. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"READER-FRIENDLY"  features,  Engl¬ 
ish  or  Spanish.  Business,  humor, 
advice,  consumerism,  ESL,  ed-page 
cartoons,  mysteries,  more.  Paso  Doble. 
Phone/FAX  (814)  696-3839. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST  COMPETITION 
Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  senrices  keep 
you  current  and  assist  in  your  own 
coverage.  For  list  of  free  samples,  call 
(303)  727-6403  from  your  fax  machine 
and  request  document  #9. 


PUZZLES 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLES 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 


A  TOUCH  OF  VELVET,  radiantly  Inspir¬ 
ing  how-to  serial,  8(X)  words,  camera 
ready,  samples.  Bootstraps,  249  West 
21  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


Quality  HOUSE  &  HOME  600  words 
Weekly  &  Reasonable  (715)  755-2143. 


Send  E&P  Box  Replies 

to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad.  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note 

listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  ^e  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here  -  every  week! 


COLUMNS  FOR  SALE 


SYNDICATES/NEWSPAPERS-Weekly 
computer  software  review  column  in 
plain  English.  Hardcopy/IBM  Disc. 
FAX/Phone  (714)  229-9913. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Profitable 
established  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  In  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS 

Very  detailed  and  accurate  appraisals  of 
your  publishing  business,  for  any 
purpose.  Confidential. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“Ist  in  RESULTS" 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  -  Appraisers  -  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Cleanwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758(916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440FAX  (714)  624-8852 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 

3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler.  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 

215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 

Dallas.  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Our  Firm  Established  1923 

POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 

Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver.  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

Proposals  Welcome:  $2-25,000,000 
Acquisition  or  Refinancing 

Est.  1983.  (614)  889-9747 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

83-YEAR-OLD  weekly  near  recreation 
wonderland  in  booming  northwest. 
Draw  allows  comfortable  life  for 
husband-wife  operators  and  children. 
$75,(X)0;  terms  available.  Box  540, 
Parma,  ID  83660. 

BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 

MAINE/NH  TAKEOVERS:  $8,000  - 
$150,000  6  year  Law  Journal; 
Women’s  business  monthly;  City  maga¬ 
zine;  statewide  lifestyle  glossy;  titled 
book  publishers  (2);  40,000  direct 
mail. 

PSI  Consulting/Brokerage. 

Also,  searches,  evaluations. 

(207)  856-7034. 

SMALL  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
weekly  newspaper.  85  years  old.  Adju¬ 
dicate,  second  class  paid  circulation. 
Near  coast  in  path  of  growth.  Send  to 
Box  5921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Small  weekly  in  rural  area  of  South  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Great  winter  climate.  High 
growth  area.  $135,000  -  $45,000 
down.  Terms.  Write  Box  5919,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COUPLE  with  newspaper  background 
looking  to  purchase  weekly  preferably  in 
Michigan,  but  would  consider  Midwest 
or  Northeast.  Have  $15-20,000  for 
down  payment.  Send  replies  to  1016 
Taylor  St.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48858  or 
call  (517)  772-3755. 

(>>nsidering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTO  ARCHIVES 
WANTED  -  We  will  buy  photo  collec¬ 
tions  of  any  size  containing  news  photos 
of  national/major  city  interest.  Finders 
fees  paid.  Archive  Photos,  530  W.  25th 
St..  New  York,  NY  10001. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ TRAVEL _ 

UNIQUE  opportunity  for  US  journalist 
to  travel  to  Moscow  and  Russia  offered 
by  Russia's  largest  daily  newspaper. 
1-2  week  trips  available.  Call  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  brochure  (704)  264-6397. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Nevirspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
Crews  and  Phones 
(609)  383-0250 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


PROMOTE  YOUR  ADS  WITH  HUMOR 
Increase  your  classified  ads  revenue 
with  funny  cartoons.  1  month  free. 
Call  (619)  942-7487  or 
Fax  (619)  942-8575. 


SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Crew  Sales. 
Bill  Kary  l-(800)  877-7176 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 
Call:  (714)  665-7298 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 
Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 


I^ING?  HII^ING?  HII^ING?  HII^ING? 
OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LO? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 

E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people  who  will 
make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2 •675*4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 

New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADI 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CONSULTANTS 

USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SO  57785. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
No  phone  charges,  No  Time  Charges. 
Access  1(800)  873-0010  by  modem 
for  information  on  Presidential 
campaigns,  business  issues.  Congress, 
federal  policies.  For  Assistance,  Call  PR 
ON-LINE,  (202)  347-8918. 


INDEXING,  INDEXING,  INDEXING 
Editorial  index  for  business  and  trade 
weeklies.  Call  (714)  842-6272  for 
details  or  write  Indexing  Senrices,  8012 
Taylor  Drive,  Huntington  Beach,  CA 
92646. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*0ne  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
•  ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


MAILROOM 


24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ MAILROOM _ 

GUMMED  LABELING  MACHINE  by 
MMS 

PS  140  w/Model  4100  Quarter  Folder 
Used  less  than  6  months. 
Signode  Bundle  Strappings  Machines. 
(1)  MLN-2A  High  Speed-30  ties/min. 
(1)  MLN-2  Standard-20  ties/minute 
HELL  299  Color  Scanner  and  Assoc. 
Equip. 

Including  extra  drums,  screens, 
densitometer,  spare  parts,  film 
processor,  revolving  darkroom  door, 
safe  lights,  sink,  etc. 

Contact 
Frank  Anthony 
Chattanooga  Publishing  Co. 

(615)  757-6402 

"KANSA”  MODEL  “480”  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Mueller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200’  long  each 

10  Oval  strapping 

J.P.  40  &  J.P.  80  machines 

2  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Chelshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  AM  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651 

and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. _ 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 
USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

MISCELLANEOUS 


1001  WAYS  TO  SAY  "SAID”.  Tired  of 
the  standard  “he  said,”  “she  replied,” 
“the  senator  claimed”  and  “the  judge 
explained”?  Here  are  hundreds  of  clever 
alternatives,  arranged  on  a  large,  color¬ 
ful  wall  chart.  A  practical  novelty  for  the 
newsroom!!  Send  $9  check  to  The 
Crowd  Inc.,  PO  Box  4192-EP,  Harris¬ 
burg,  PA  17111.  Add  6%  sales  tax  in 
PA^ _ 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


USED  NEWS  RACKS  with  coin  mechan¬ 
ism.  Freshly  painted.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  ABC  Home  Delivery  (501) 
532-2432. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

FOR  SALE  BY  PRIVATE  OWNER 
Edit  writers  2750  -  $750.00 
Edit  writer  7400  -  $750.CK) 

Edit  writer  7700  -  $800.00 
Compugraphic  IV  -  $600.00 
Compugraphic  IV  -  $800.00 
Compugraphic  Junior  -  $3(X).00 
Comp.  II  TG  -  $300.00 

Compugraphic  7200  -  $3(X).00 
Compugraphic  7200  -  $300.00 

All  are  in  good  working  order  and  with 
spare  parts. 

3-Compukwik  developers  w/some 
chemical  and  paper. 

$2(X)  each. 

Call  Don  (601)  684-8718. 

MONOTYPE  LASERCOMP  EXPRESS 
82:82  pica  imagesetter  with  on-line 
LogE  processor,  LSI  4/90  RIP,  168  mb 
Winchester  drive.  Turbo  Ram  Plus,  90 
day  parts  warranty,  $42,500;  Post¬ 
Script  RIP  optional. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 

PRESSES 


AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22” 
(56cm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  four 
9-unit  presses  with  5  half  decks 
each,  45”  RTP’s.  First  9-unit  press 
released  October,  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80 
vintage,  23  9/16”  cut-off  each  with 
3:2  folder,  4  half  decks  and  42” 
automatic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4”,  double  3:2  fold¬ 
er,  10  RTP’s  -  avail,  immediately. 
Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4”,  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses, 
23  9/16”  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press.  23  9/16”  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single-Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax(913)492-2177 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)552-2669. 

NEWSKING  PRINTING  PRESS.  2 
units,  1964;  2  units,  1965;  5  roll 
stands;  KJ6  folder.  Call  (414) 
361-1515.  Ask  for  Ty. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  IF  YOU  DON'T  SEE  A  CATEGORY 
THAT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS,  PLEASE  CALL  US  AT  (212)  675^80 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _ 

PRESS  ROOM 
MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4 
with  3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 
8  Unit  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
4  color  humps  -  3/2  folder  &  balloon 
8  40”  or  42”  RTPs 
Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  strong  on 
direct  sales/general  management.  Equi¬ 
ty  position  possible.  Weekly  in  Hawaii. 
Resume  and  credentials  to  Box  5925, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

MERGERS  AND  ACQUISITIONS  ASSO¬ 
CIATES  -  New  England  and  Midwest. 
National  Media  brokerage  firm  seeks 
candidates  with  significant  publishing 
and/or  investment  banking  experience. 
Candidates  should  be  well  connected 
within  the  industry.  These  are 
commissioned-only  positions  offering 
significant  earnings  potential.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  PO  Box  442, 
Clarksburg,  MD,  20871. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Florida 
shopper.  Must  have  management, 
sales,  training  experience.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  beautiful  Vero  Beach, 
FL.  1  (800)  334-9506.  Ken  Roberts. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
We’re  looking  for  a  creative  person  with 
management  experience  who  can  pro¬ 
gress  with  a  seven-day  award-winning 
daily  newspaper  team.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  S.L.  Asbach, 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  PO  Box  956,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  MN  55792. 

ADVERTISING  LEADER  to  grow  lagging 
revenues  at  sophisticated  twice-weekly 
and  satellite  periodicals  in  competitive 
Zone  3  market.  Demonstrated  skills  in 
staff  training,  team  motivation,  goal¬ 
setting,  telemarketing,  classified,  copy- 
writing,  budgeting,  co-op.  promotions, 
agency  presentations.  $47,000  in 
salary/bonus  plus  benefits.  Reply  to  Box 
5901,  Editor  &  Publisher 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER.  Join 
our  Northwest  daily  newspaper,  40,(X)0 
plus,  and  lead  a  team  of  1 1  inside  sales 
personnel.  Our  market,  named  U.S.’s 
best  place  to  live,  is  alive  and  well, 
reflected  by  outstanding  ad  growth.  We 
need  a  classified-experienced,  systems- 
smart  sales  manager  to  support  sales 
personnel,  turn  ideas  into  revenue  and 
assure  top-drawer  classified  customer 
service.  Salary,  MBO,  401K.  Resumes 
to  Mike  Stevens,  The  Sun,  545  Fifth 
St.,  Bremerton,  WA  98310. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  10,000 
circulation  daily  seeks  person  with  sales 
experience  and  management  ability. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  located  in 
area  with  sound  economy  and  recrea¬ 
tional  amenities.  Send  resume  or  call: 
Bob  Heisley,  Yankton  Daily  Press  & 
Dakotan,  PO  Box  56,  Yankton,  SD 
I  57078.  (605)  665-7811 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  13,000  is 
seeking  a  results-oriented,  self-starting 
professional  to  direct  and  manage  an  8 
person  staff.  Qualified  candidates  will 
possess: 

*  Minimum  of  3  years  managing  exper¬ 

ience  plus  5  years  practical  back¬ 
ground  in  Classified  and/or  Retail 
Advertising. 

*  Proven  administrative  organizational 
and  leadership  capabilities. 

*  Ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate  by 

example. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  fringe 
benefit  package.  (NO  phone  calls, 
please.)  Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  history: 

Warren  Times  Observer 
205  Pennsylvania  West 
Warren,  PA  16365 
Attn:  Kevin  Mead,  General  Manager 

CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER: 

The  Arizona  Pennysaver  is  seeking  a 
motivated,  people-oriented  individual 
for  our  innovative  management  team. 
We  require  a  minimum  of  two  years 
classified  management  background, 
including  telemarketing  experience. 
Computer  literacy,  time  man^ement 
and  problem  solving  ability  are  a  must. 
We  offer  benefit  package  and  excellent 
compensation.  Please  send  salary 
requirements  and  resume  tO:  Cox  Arizo¬ 
na  Publications,  120  W.  1st  Ave., 
Mesa,  AZ  85210,  Attn:  Jana 
Priedigkeit. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  DIRECTOR/ 
SALESPERSON  for  10,000  paid  circu¬ 
lation  weekly.  Rocky  Mountain  Zone  8. 
Must  plan  campaigns;  manage  retail, 
classified  and  ad  production;  train; 
make  sales  calls.  Bonus  based  on 
revenue  increase.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5914,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SALES  REP 
for  press  association,  experience 
preferred.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  LPA,  N. 
5th  Street,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70802. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  El  Paso  Times,  Inc.  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  this  key  advertising 
management  position  for  an  AM  paper 
of  64,000  circulation,  and  a  PM  paper 
of  28,000.  Sunday  circulation  is 
100,000. 

Responsibilities  include  hiring,  train¬ 
ing,  and  developing  sales  staff.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  possess  motivational, 
leadership,  organizational  skills; 
competitive  sales  experience;  a 
successful  sales  track  record;  newspap¬ 
er  management  experience.  Budgeting 
and  planning  experience  a  must. 

As  a  member  of  the  Gannett  group,  we 
offer  a  full  benefits  package,  incentive 
plan,  opportunity  for  advancement,  and 
the  experience  of  working  in  a  unique 
growing  bi-cultural  market.  Send 
resume  to: 

El  Paso  Times,  Inc. 

Human  Resources 
PO  Box  20 
El  Paso,  TX  79999 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

TOP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  take 
over  department  and  run  your  own 
show.  Room  for  advancement  within  our 
family-owned  organization.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  the  future  for  right 
person.  $35  to  $40K  to  start.  13K 
growing  daily  with  successful  shopper 
in  beautiful  small  town.  Zone  2.  You'll 
have  all  the  tools  you  need  to  succeed. 
Opening  caused  by  retirement.  Must  be 
motivated,  have  solid  newspaper 
management  experience  and  a  history 
of  results.  Age  no  problem.  We'll  keep 
your  full  resume  confidential.  Box 
5889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART/EDITORIAL 

NEWS  DEPARTMENT  ARTIST 

The  Blade  is  seeking  a  Staff  Artist  for  its 
Editorial  Art  Department.  Our  artists 
design,  illustrate  and  produce  graphics 
for  news,  features  and  sports  sections. 
Must  have  Macintosh  skills  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  newspaper  production 
processes.  Top  minimum  is  $824  per 
week.  Send  tearsheets  and/or  slides 
with  resume  by  July  13  to  Jo  J.  Adams 
c/o  The  Blade,  541  N.  Superior  St., 
Toledo,  OH  43660. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

CORPORATE  CREATIVE  MANAGER 

This  new  position  with  a  highly  regarded 
newspaper  group  will  report  to  the 
Corporate  Marketing  Director.  Will  work 
with  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  to 
create  special  newspaper  sections, 
theme  pages,  media  kits,  and  sales 
presentations.  Responsibilities  will  also 
include  conducting  copy  and  layout 
workshops,  assisting  with  repackaging 
and  section  redesign,  produce  annual 
newspaper  advertising  planning  guides, 
and  work  with  advertising,  circulation, 
and  editorial  to  create  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns.  Macintosh  experience 
(Adobe  Illustrator,  Quark  XPress). 

Qualified  candidate  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  graphics,  ability  to  conceive 
award  winning  campaigns  and  market¬ 
ing  collateral,  familiar  with  MAC  and 
various  graphic  design  software.  Some 
travel  required.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  5916,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Daily  and  Sunday  (67,000)  suburban 
needs  graphic  artist  with  skills  in  Free¬ 
hand,  Quark  and  White  Knight.  Page 
design  skills  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  James  Pitrone,  Graphics 
Editor,  Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
8400  Rte.  13,  Levittown,  PA  19057. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
DIRECTOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  creative  team  play¬ 
er  with  knowledge  in  motor  roads, 
carriers  and  promotion  overall.  We  are 
an  award-winning  7  day-a-week  news¬ 
paper  located  in  beautiful  Northern 
Minnesota.  Send  cover  letter,  salary 
history  and  resume  to;  Scott  L.  Asbach, 
Mesabi  Daily  News,  PO  Box  956,  Virgi¬ 
nia,  MN  55792. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  £&P 
(212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 

DATA  PROCESSING 

COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 

Major  news  service  seeks  New  York- 
based  communications  manager  to 
oversee  fax,  telephone,  satellite  and 
modem  delivery  of  news  stories,  photos 
and  graphics  to  clients.  Proven  organi¬ 
zational,  trouble-shooting  and  client 
relationship  skills  required.  Must  be 
familiar  with  various  computer  systems, 
including  Macintosh,  and  with  dial-up 
computer  retrieval,  printers  and  tele¬ 
phone  systems.  Knowledge  of  AP 
communications  system  a  plus.  Salary 
mid-5C>s.  Replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  and  letter  to  Box  5885,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  Zone  4  90,000  daily 
seeking  an  enterprising  legislative 
reporter  for  capitol  bureau.  Minimum  of 
five  years  experience  required.  Salary  is 
commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
5888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  MID-SIZED  KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  is  looking  for  a  copy  editor. 
Minimum  three  to  five  years  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  copy  editing  and  head¬ 
line  writing  skills  and  layout/design  ex¬ 
perience.  Reporting  experience  help¬ 
ful. If  interested,  send  resume  to  Bun¬ 
ny  S.  Richardson,  The  State,  PO  Box 
1333,  Columbia,  SC  29202. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Quality-minded  daily  newspaper  in 
suburbs  seeks  experienced  editor  to 
work  on  copy  desk.  College  degree  and 
editing  experiecne  required.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to  Paddock  Publications, 
Attn;  Employment  Recruiter,  PO  Box 
280,  Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006. 

EOE.  Non-smoking  company. 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Join  the  talented,  award-winning  staff 
on  one  of  the  nation's  best  small 
metros.  We've  got  seven  competitive 
feature  sections,  some  appearing  daily, 
some  weekly.  We're  looking  for  an  AFE 
who  can  story  edit  local  copy,  coach 
feature  writers  who  also  produce  for  the 
front  page,  and  budget  a  daily  wire 
entertainment  section.  Hard  news 
experience  an  asset,  seven  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  or  equivalent 
required.  Rule  breaking  encouraged, 
excellence  demanded.  We  won  our 
second  Pulitzer  in  1989,  and  aim  to 
build  on  that  success. 

Please  apply  in  person  at  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  1001  Northway  Drive,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001,  Attn:  Features  Editor 
Kathleen  McCoy.  Minorities  encouraged 
to  apply. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  with  experience 
needed  at  San  Antonio  Light  (230,000 
Sunday).  Must  be  self-starter,  quick  on 
deadline  and  able  to  manage  project 
stories.  Spanish  language  skills,  know¬ 
ledge  of  energy  and  biotechnology  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  David  J. 
Shaffer,  San  Antonio  Light,  PO  Box 
161,  San  Antonio,  TX  78291. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR  —  Aggressive  Zone  2  daily 
seeks  passionate  City  Editor  who  can 
work  with  young,  but  eager  staff  to 
produce  creative  daily  local  budget  for 
newspaper  in  one  of  the  most  competi¬ 
tive  markets  in  the  U.S.  Resume,  clips 
to  Box  5911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Washington  Times  is  looking  for  a 
world-class  wordsmith  to  join  its  Wuxtry 
award-winning  copy  desk.  If  you're  the 
newsroom  authority  on  spelling,  gram¬ 
mar,  and  AP  style;  if  you  know  that  copy 
editing  is  a  highly  specialized  art  and 
not  a  refuge  for  retired  reporters;  if  your 
happy-hour  conversation  just  might 
inicude  hypen  policy,  we  want  to  hear 
from  you.  Desk  experience  essential, 
slot  experience  a  plus,  but  will  take 
talent  over  tenure.  Send  resume  and 
headline  samples  by  July  11,  to  Bill 
Walsh,  Copy  Desk  Chief  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times,  3600  New  York  Ave.,  NE, 
Washington,  DC  20002.  EOE. 

COPY  EDITOR:  The  Waterbury  (CT) 
Republican-American  (60,000  daily, 
78,000  Sunday)  would  welcome  a  copy 
editor  skilled  in  basics  with  a  flair  for 
headlines  and  especially  designing 
pages  that  will  grab  readers.  Such 
skills,  plus  results,  will  lead  to  greater 
opportunities  for  successful  candidate. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Robert  D. 
Veillette,  Managing  Editor,  Republican- 
American,  389  Meadow  St.,  Waterbury, 
CT  06722. 

EDITOR  for  weekly  community  news¬ 
paper  edited  for  women.  Must  have 
weekly  newspaper  experience.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  writing,  editing, 
layout,  involvement  in  community  and 
directing  staff  of  2.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  package  offered  by  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  quality-oriented  chain.  Zone  9. 
Resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 

5910,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDUCATION  REPORTER 
Our  readers  have  said  education  is  the 
most  important  issue  in  York  County, 
PA.  The  York  Daily  Record,  a  mid-siz^ 
daily  in  a  growing,  competitive  market 
50  miles  north  of  Baltimore,  seeks  an 
enterprising,  creative  reporter  to  cover 
education.  Prior  education  writing 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  benefit 
package  including  company-paid 
health,  life,  optical  and  dental  insur¬ 
ances.  Managing  Editor,  York  Daily 
Record,  1750  Industrial  Highway,  York, 
PA  17402.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Fine  Woodworking  Magazine 
Progressive  publisher  of  high-quality, 
special-interest  magazines  seeks  a 
seasoned  technical  journalist  to 
manage  staff  of  Fine  Woodworking 
magazine.  We're  looking  for  an  energe¬ 
tic  idea  person  with  at  least  five  years  of 
magazine,  book  or  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Successful  candidate  must  also 
have  strong  hobby  interest  in  woodwork¬ 
ing,  or  job  experience  as  a  woodworker. 
Relocate  to  Western  CT;  travel  required. 
We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  excellent 
benefits  and  a  pleasant,  professional 
work  environment.  Send  resume,  writ¬ 
ing  samples  and  photos  of  recent  work 
in  wood  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  TAUNTON  PRESS 
63  S.  Main  St.  Box  5506 
Newton,  CT  06470 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Join  a  group  of  American,  British,  Cana¬ 
dian,  and  Australian  journalists/ 
expatriates  living  and  working  in  Prague 
and  be  our  managing  editor.  The  Prague 
Post,  Czechoslovakia’s  weekly  English- 
language  newspaper,  is  expanding  and 
we’re  looking  for  an  intensely  creative 
and  smart  editor  who  will  take  our  good 
newspaper  and  make  it  excellent.  We 
aggressively  cover  politics,  economics 
and  lifestyle  issues  throughout  the 
country  and  -  eventually!  -  Eastern 
Europe.  Language  skills  are  a  plus  (even 
German  is  helpful)  but  we  employ  a 
staff  of  translators  who  travel  with 
editors  and  reporters.  Please  send  a 
detailed  cover  letter  and  resume  ASAP 
to  Kent  Hawryluk,  Publisher,  The 
Prague  Post,  Politickych  Veznu  9,  110 
00  Prague  1,  CSFR  or  fax  us  at 
011-42-2-265-186. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


NUMBER  2  JOB  IN  NEWSROOM. 
Heavy  page  design  on  Macs  with  Quark. 
Help  guide  major  redesign,  reorganiza- 
tional  project.  Small  town  with  college. 
Outdoor  lifestyle.  Good  step  up  for 
weekly  editor.  Call  Rip  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ml  (906)  632-2235. 


OMBUDSMAN 

Department  of  Defense  Position  Avail¬ 
able.  Ombudsman  for  European  and 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  Office  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  VA.  Extensive  journalism  experi¬ 
ence  required;  ability  to  establish  and 
maintain  effective  working  relationships 
with  individuals  and  groups;  ability  to 
conduct  training  seminars,  evaluate 
readership  surveys  and  lead  discussions 
on  newspaper  editorial  operations  and 
policies;  knowledge  of  DoD,  Military 
Services,  and  Unified  command  struc¬ 
tures  and  operational  concepts  is  desir¬ 
able;  and  skill  as  a  Senior  Newspaper 
Editor.  Serves  as  principal  reviewer  of 
all  allegations  of  censorship  and  editor¬ 
ial  content  of  Stars  and  Stripes; 
prepares  reports  to  Congress;  writes  for 
newspaper  publications;  and  sponsors 
professional  seminars.  Salary  range 
$64,233  to  $83,502.  Contact 
Washington  Headquarters  Services, 
(703)  697-9205  to  DoD  job  announce¬ 
ment.  Job  announcement  closes  and 
applications  must  be  received  by  July 
10,  1992.  DoD  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


E&P  IS  READ  BY  98% 

OF  EDITORS 
AND  OVER  95% 

OF  PUBLISHERS 
AND  AD  DIRECTORS 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA! 


JOIN  THEM 
SUBSCRIBE  TODAY! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  WEST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST  SMALL  DAILY 
(18,500)  seeks  resumes  from  exper¬ 
ienced  reporters.  With  the  recession 
easing,  we  expect  some  of  our  excel¬ 
lent,  well-trained  staffers  will  parlay  our 
success  into  jobs  at  bigger  papers. 
Please  send  resumes  and  non- 
returnable  clips  to  Carol  Talley,  Editor, 
The  Sentinel,  PO  Box  130,  Carlisle,  PA 
17013.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


SPORTS  WRITER 


75,000  circulation  looking  for  a  repor¬ 
ter  with  strong  writing  skills  to  cover 
high  school  and  college  sports  in  Macon 
and  middle  Georgia.  We’re  looking  for 
someone  with  1-2  years  experience  with 
a  daily.  Macon  Telegraph,  Sports  Editor 
Kevin  Procter,  PO  Box  4167,  Macon, 
GA  31213-4199. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  is 
seeking  a  Systems  Director.  Applicants 
must  have  several  years  experience  with 
a  variety  of  systems  including  SI  I,  Mac, 
electronic  darkrooms,  etc.,  and  adapt¬ 
ability  to  new  systems.  Applicants  must 
be  creative  and  enthusiastic  about 
problem  solving.  Thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  newsroom  and  strong 
management  and  communication  skills 
are  essential.  Resume  and  letter  stat¬ 
ing  goals  and  detailed  explanation  of 
newsroom  systems  philosophy  to 
Pamela  Brunger  Scott,  Managing  Ed¬ 
itor/Operations,  110  Fifth  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103. 


STATE  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  an  experienced 
reporter/editor  to  head  our  bureau  in  the 
New  York  State  Capitol.  This  is  a  job  for 
a  writing  editor  who  can  handle  the  big 
story  while  guiding  two  capable 
colleagues  in  a  strongly  competitive 
environment.  Our  bureau  thrives  on 
enterprise  and  investigative  work.  If  you 
have  supervisory  experience,  a  taste  for 
big-time  political  coverage  and  a  feel  for 
how  government  and  politics  touch  the 
lives  of  ordinary  people,  send  a  resume 
and  a  half  dozen  clips  to  Dan  Lynch, 
Managing  Editor/News,  The  Times 
Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  with  fresh  ideas  to 
pump  life  into  our  Sunday  edition.  Edit¬ 
ing  experience,  good  organizational 
skills  and  a  knack  for  working  with 
reporters  essential.  60,000  daily  in  the 
beautiful  Lehigh  Valley.  Send  or  fax 
cover  letter,  samples  of  your  work  to 
Gerald  Scharf,  The  Express-Times,  PO 
Box  391,  Easton,  PA  18044-0391.  Fax 
(215)  258-7130. 


TWO  POSITIONS 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  Will  coordinate 
coverage  of  13  high  schools  and  various 
youth  sports.  One  full  time  assistant, 
stringers  available.  Should  own  camera. 
Split  hours.  Daily  newspaper  experience 
required,  including  layout,  writing  and 
computer  use. 

WRITER  -  Editorial  position  available 
for  someone  willing  to  work  with  adver¬ 
tising  department  doing  twice-weekly 
“advertorial"  page,  including  photos 
and  layout.  Includes  some  special 
section  writing  and  possibly  some 
general  assignment.  Camera  necessary. 
The  Mount  Vernon  News  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Monday-Friday  PM,  Saturday  AM 
located  in  a  desirable  section  of  central 
Ohio.  Non-smokers  are  preferred.  Write 
Jim  Clark,  Editor,  PO  Box  791,  Mount 
Vernon,  OH  43050-0791,  or  Fax  (614) 
397-1321.  No  phone  calls,  please. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

UP  AND  COMING  13,000  circulation 
Central  Illinois  daily  seeks  Assistant 
Managing  Editor.  Looking  for  an  innova¬ 
tor  who  relishes  change,  skilled  in  edit¬ 
ing,  design,  writing.  Prefer  someone 
with  editing  experience,  but  will  look  at 
reporter  ready  to  rise.  Send  resume, 
clips,  examples  of  page  design  and 
salary  requirements  tO:  Peter  Kotz, 
Effingham  Daily  News,  PO  Box  370, 
Effingham,  IL  62401. 

SMALL  S.F.  BAY  AREA  seeks  general 
assignment  reporter.  Med/Dental, 
401(K),  $300/week.  Resume,  clips  to 
Box  5923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 

ENGLISH  SPEAKING  STRINGERS 
needed  for  major  cities  in  the  following 
international  markets:  Europe,  Middle 
East,  Africa,  /\sia,  Mexico,  The  Carib¬ 
bean,  South  America.  For:  Hotel  & 
Motel  Management,  a  hotel  industry 
trade  journal.  Send  resume  tO:  Glenn 
Hasek,  H&MM,  7500  Old  Oak  Blvd., 
Cleveland,  OH  44130.  (216) 
891-2787  FAX:(216)  891-2683. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Small  weekly 
in  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  is  seeking 
mature,  experienced  reporter,  who 
wishes  to  make  a  iong-term  commit¬ 
ment  and  may  consider  eventual  retire¬ 
ment  in  this  U.S.  paradise.  Must 
possess  good  grammar  and  re-writing 
skills.  State  resume  and  minimum 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5917, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUMAN  RESOURCES 

LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGEMENT 
The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  San 
Diego’s  largest  newspaper,  is  seeking 
an  energetic  and  experienced  person  to 
handle  its  day-to-day  labor  relations 
activities  including  negotiations  and  the 
processing  of  grievances  through  arbi¬ 
tration.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
have  a  strong  knowledge  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  five  years  or  more  negotiations 
experience,  proven  managerial  skills 
with  the  abili^  to  motivate  and  direct  as 
well  as  a  solid  background  in  all  other 
human  resources  areas. 

A  strong  educational  background 
including  a  graduate  degree  or  law 
degree  is  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefit 
package  including  a  401 K  plan  with 
company  contributions.  Interested 
applicants  should  mail  a  resume  with 
salary  requirements  tO: 

Jack  Wilson 

Human  Resources 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  191 

San  Diego,  CA  92112 
or 

fax  to:  (619)  299-3488. 

Want  to  do  what  you  like  most  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  area  along  Florida’s  east  coast? 
Then  the  PRESS-JOURNAL  may  be  the 
place  for  you.  We’re  a  30,000-plus 
daily  that’s  first  in  the  state  when  it 
comes  to  household  penetration.  Local 
news  is  our  forte  and  we’re  looking  for  a 
reporter  that  will  help  us  improve  even 
more.  Applicants  should  be  able  to  dig 
out  the  stories  that  affect  the  lives  of 
readers  and  present  that  news  in  a 
compelling  format.  Ability  to  use  a 
camera  is  a  must.  Send  resume,  3  clips 
and  references  to:  Byron  E.  Gray,  do 
Vero  Beach  Press-Journal,  PO  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961.  No  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  please. 

REPORTER  for  aggressive,  mid-size 
morning  daily.  Want  someone  who  ap¬ 
preciates  the  craft  of  writing,  who  gets 
the  why  behind  the  news,  who  can 
make  complicated  issues  seem  simple. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Jim  Willis, 
Managing  Editor,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 

— 

We’re  looking 

for  the  best  & 
the  brightest. 

If  you’ve  got  what  it  takes  to  make  our 
newspaper  the  best  in  the  world,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  We’re  looking 
for  the  best  circulation,  promotion,  and 
advertising  professionals  in  America. 
If  you  share  our  belief  that  the  Nation’s 
Capital  deserves  the  best  and  the 
brightest,  send  a  cover  letter  and  your 
outstanding  qualifications  to: 

Tracey  L.  Hoff,  Director,  Human  Resources 
The  Washington  Times,  Dept.  EPS 
3600  New  York  Avenue,  Northeast 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

NO  TELEPHONE  CAUS,  PLEASE. 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTIOWTECH 
IMAGING  MANAGER 


HELP  WANTED 

_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Small  newspaper  printing  plant  has  an 
opening  in  our  mailroom  department. 
Responsibilities  include  oversight  of  1 1 
employees  for  inserting  and  mailing 
operations.  Previous  management  or 
strong  supervisory  experience  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  operate  Mueller  Martini  and 
Cheshire  equipment  is  required.  Send 
resume  tO;  Richard  Wright,  Virginia 
Gazette,  PO  Box  419,  Williamsburg,  VA 
23187 

PHOTO/GRAPHICS 

PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  is  looking  for 
a  photo/graphics  editor.  We  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  uncommon  photojournalism 
focusing  on  the  commonplace.  Our  staff 
is  accustomed  to  working  on  stories 
they  really  care  about.  Our  editors 
expect  nothing  less  than  the  best. 

If  you  have  the  skills  and  commitment 
to  help  shape  the  content  and  direction 
of  one  of  the  best  small  newspapers  in 
the  country,  contact  Randall  K. 
Roberts,  AME/Graphics  &  Design,  The 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  7777  Jefferson 
NE,  Albuquerque,  NM  87109. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN  for  Aspen,  CO  daily.  Goss 
Community  experience.  Pressroom 
design  background  helpful.  PO  Box  00, 
Aspen,  CO  81612  or  Dave,  (303) 
925-2220. 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

TIRED  OF  A  BEING  A  COG  IN  A  CHAIN? 
Our  privately  held  company  offers  Profit 
Sharing  and  Stock  Options  to  Owner- 
Managers.  If  you  are  an  experienced, 
hands-on  Press  Manager  who  can  lead  a 
staff  of  9  to  the  best  quality  printing  in 
the  beautiful  NW  Arkansas  Ozarks, 
then  I  want  to  meet  you.  Send  resume 
tO;  Steve  Trolinger,  President, 
Community  Publishers,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
1049,  Bentonville,  AR  72712. 

PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Billings  Gazette,  Montana’s  largest 
daily  newspaper,  is  seeking  a  night 
press  operator. 

The  successful  candidate  must  have  a 
minimum  of  four  years  web  offset  press 
experience,  or  metro  web  offset  press 
experience;  knowledge  of  ink  and  water 
balance;  ability  to  trouble-shoot  print¬ 
ing  problems;  ability  to  lift  and  climb 
and  able  to  take  instructions  and  work 
independently. 

If  interested,  submit  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  resume,  references  and  salary 
history  to: 

Human  Resource  Department 
Billings  Gazette 
PO  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  59107 
Resumes  must  be  received  by  5:00  PM 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1992. 

EOE  M/F 

All  animals  except  man  know 
that  the  principal  business  of  life 
is  to  enjoy  it. 

Samuel  Butler 


The  Seattle  Times,  large,  progressive 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  beautiful 
northwest,  is  seeking  a  skilled  manager 
of  people  to  oversee  our  imaging 
department. 

Applicants  must  have  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  and  skill  with  color  systems  and 
electronic  publishing  systems.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  open,  participatory  style 
required.  College  degree  preferred. 

The  Seattle  Times  offers  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package,  including 
401(K)  and  retirement  programs  and 
childcare  assistance. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  their 
resume  to:  Human  Resources  Manager 
for  Operations,  PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

PAGINATION  PROJECT  MANAGER  for 
80,000+  circulation  east  coast  daily. 
Will  lead  interdepartmental  team  to 
design,  plan  and  implement  full  elec¬ 
tronic  pagination.  Must  have  experience 
in  systems,  editorial  and  pre-press  oper¬ 
ations.  Good  interpersonal  skills,  team 
and  departmental  management  a  must. 
Reports  to  publisher.  Successful 
completion  of  pagination  project  leads 
to  senior  management  responsibility. 
An  excellent  career  opportunity  for  the 
person  with  the  right  mix  of  technical 
and  leadership  skills.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Kathleen 
Leonard,  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City, 
1000  W.  Washington  Ave.,  Pleasant- 
ville,  NJ  08232. 

SIX-DAY  DAILY  in  New  England  college 
town  seeks  a  production  and  systems 
manager.  All-around  job  with  both 
hands-on  and  strategic  responsibilities. 
Sweeping  change  is  coming  to  our 
computer  systems  and  our  production 
operation.  We  need  a  leader  to  direct 
that  change.  We  are  part  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  highly  respected  and 
most  conscientious  small  newspaper 
companies.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 

5924.  Editor  &  Publisher _ 

Every  man  should  have  a  fair¬ 
sized  cemetety  in  which  to  bury 
the  faults  of  his  friends. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ACCOUNTING/FINANCE 

CONTROLLER/CFO/VP  FINANCE 
18  years  experience  -  newspaper, 
magazine  and  electronic  publishing. 
Expertise  in; 

Newspaper/magazine  operations,  finan¬ 
cial  reporting  and  consolidations, 
budgeting/forecasting/analysis,  staffs  of 
50  plus  employees,  PC/mainframe 
systems  and  conversions,  all 
accounting/finance/administrative 
functions  which  also  include  HR,  bank 
relations  and  cash  management. 

A  seasoned  professional  with  superior 
management  skills.  No  cost  to  company 
for  relocation.  Impeccable  references. 
Seeking  permanent  position.  Would 
consider  short/long  term  interim 
consulting  assignment. 

Tom  Lonardo  (908)  424-0862 


Classifieil 


Alls  in  Editor 
&  Publisher 
Get  Results! 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Voice  Classifieds  Add  $25  per  insertion 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  we©k-$7.00  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.  IS  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$5.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weel<s-S4.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S3.96  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time.  $85;  2  to  5  times.  $80; 
6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times.  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  dote. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature, 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


MACINTOSH  INFOGRAPHIC  SPECIAL¬ 
IST.  MacDraw  expert  looking  for  posi¬ 
tion  at  graphic-oriented  publication. 
Fast,  clean  locator  maps,  charts,  graphs 
for  breaking  news  is  my  favorite.  Broad 
Macintosh  background  includes  set-up, 
maintenance,  networking,  instruction. 
Much  experience  in  ad  composition  and 
promotional  material.  Samples,  resume 
and  cover  on  request.  Currently  based 
north  of  Boston.  M.  Ronan,  18  Centen¬ 
nial  Ave.,  Gloucester,  MA  01930. 


CIRCULATION 


15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  with  the  same 
company  including  youth,  adult  distri¬ 
bution,  single  copy.  Hard  working, 
loyal,  any  zone.  Please  respond  to  Box 
5871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  alternate  delivery  and 
Circulation  professional  seeks  position 
with  longevity  in  southwest  or  northwest 
regions.  Box  5915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  CREDENTIALS  -  3  major  chains 
20+  years.  (41).  Now  consultant/ 
broker,  ready  to  return:  Publisher, 
Manager,  equity  situation  ideal.  No 
relocation  cost.  Will  travel.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  (207)  856-7034. 


BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeks  mid-sized  to  major  urban  or 
suburban.  Personable,  professional, 
leader,  motivator,  creative,  competi¬ 
tive,  budget-conscious.  Call  Chuck  at 
(914)  428-6111. 

BLIND  JOURNALISTS  - 15  years  exper¬ 
ience  on  Israeli/English  -  Language 
Daily  -  seeks  position  with  U.S.  paper. 
Contact  Lea  Levavi  -  (203)  371-1061. 


EDITOR,  20  years'  experience,  12  in 
management,  seeks  position  from  copy 
editor  to  managing  editor,  small  to  mid¬ 
size  daily,  or  weekly  group. 

Box  5913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  -  Hard-hitting, 
loves  to  target  locals.  Strong  editing, 
op-ed  skills,  too.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 


EXPERIENCED  UK  INVESTIGATIVE 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
SEEKS  WORK  IN  THE  US.  NEWSDESK 
AND  SUBBING  SKILLS  ALSO. 
RESPOND  TO:  Box  5922,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES/ENTERTAINMENT  REPOR¬ 
TER,  enthusiastic,  versatile  L.A.  corres¬ 
pondent  for  prominent  weekly  maga¬ 
zine.  Ten  years  experience,  two  under 
hectic,  daily-deadline  conditions.  Look¬ 
ing  to  relocate  with  medium  or  large- 
city  daily  in  Zone  1,2,  5  or  9.  Call 
(310)  286-0792. 


MORE  THAN  40  veteran  writers,  edi¬ 
tors  and  photographers  have  been  idled 
by  the  closing  of  The  Racing  Times, 
a  national  daily.  These  journalists  are 
more  than  horse-racing  experts  -  they 
are  thorough  professionals  who  would 
be  assets  to  a  variety  of  publications 
and  public-relations-marketing  organi¬ 
zations.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  tap 
into  more  than  600  years  of  journal¬ 
istic  experience.  Call  or  write  the  Na¬ 
tional  Turf  Writers  Association  Job 
Pool,  1314  Bentwood  Way,  Louisville, 
KY  40223.  (503)  245-3809 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
2+  years  experience  covering  educa¬ 
tion,  the  enviromnemt  and  social  is¬ 
sues  at  small  daily.  Looking  for  job  at 
daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  5  college/mid¬ 
size  town.  Will  relocate.  Respond  to 
Box  5912,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


“LINGUISTIC  PRIG!”  That’s  what  a 
fellow  copy  editor  once  called  me.  I  like 
to  think  of  myself  as  less  schoolmarm- 
ish  than  simply  a  good  editor  who  values 
the  written  word  and  believes  it  must  be 
superior  to  broadcast  ether.  I  want  to 
help  improve  your  copy  with  individual 
coaching  of  reporters  and  editors.  I  will 
consider  splitting  coaching  with  part- 
time  desk  duties.  Send  to  Box  5891, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PREPARING  for  next  challenge:  Repor¬ 
ter  with  4  1/2  years'  daily  experience 
seeks  general  assignment  position  at 
50,000  or  more  daily.  Let’s  chat,  (805) 
495-3208;  leave  message. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
experienced  reporter/editor.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


10-year  PR  PRO  seeks  offers  in  NJ,  NY, 
PA.  Zone  1-2-3-4.  Wall  Street  Journal 
editor  14  years.  (609)  448-4894. 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 


No.  of  Insertions: - 


□  CLASSIFIED 


Amount  Enclosed:  $_ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


,  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Bashing  the  press;  reporting  the  news,  or  making  it? 


By  S.  L.  Harrison 

Opinion  polls  confirm  that  a  vast 
majority  of  Americans  holds  the  press 
in  low  repute.  Only  used-car  sales¬ 
men  and  members  of  Congress  enjoy 
less  esteem  by  the  public. 

Apparently,  press-bashing  is  Amer¬ 
ica’ s  second  most  popular  indoor 
sport.  Much  of  the  general  public,  and 
the  press  as  well,  denigrates  media. 

H.L.  Mencken,  often  quoted  but  lit¬ 
tle  read  by  anyone  these  days,  was  an 
outstanding  press  basher.  This  leg¬ 
endary  newsman  and  editor  criticized 
the  press,  with  particular  contempt 
for  editors  and  front-office  people. 

Pulitzer  winner  Edna  Buchanan  re¬ 
cently  wrote  a  threefold  credo  for 
working  news  reporters:  “Never  trust 
an  editor;  never  trust  an  editor;  never 
trust  an  editor.”  Mencken’s  spirit 
lives  on  in  that  cynical  advice.  Much 
that  he  wrote  remains  relevant. 

One  problem  Mencken  identified 
is  that  journalists  are  victims  of  illu¬ 
sion.  Members  of  the  press,  who  see 
themselves  as  professionals,  are  no 
more  than  “hired  hands,”  unable  to 
control  admission  to  the  craft.  Unlike 
medicine  or  law,  journalism  requires 
no  certification  or  even,  some  argue, 
special  education. 

“Codes  of  ethics,”  Mencken  ob¬ 
served,  “are  mere  talk  because  these 
cannot  be  controlled  until  journalism 
becomes  a  profession.” 

Mencken  was  especially  hard  on 
his  fellow  practitioners.  Most  of  the 
troubles  of  journalism,  he  wrote,  are 
due  to  the  “stupidity,  cowardice  and 
Philistinism”  of  the  average  newspa¬ 
perman. 

Mencken  singled  out  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps  for  its  general  “in¬ 
competence  and  quackery.”  He  also 
attacked  journalism  trade  journals  for 
not  focusing  on  press  shortcomings, 
preferring  to  fill  their  pages  with 
“bilge.” 

Another  problem  that  he  identified 
was  “false  news,”  the  result  of 
“stupid,  sentimental  and  credulous” 
people  doing  work  that  results  in  “id¬ 
iotic  reporting.” 

The  plain  fact,  he  pointed  out,  is 


(Harrison,  associate  professor, 
School  of  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Miami,  served  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Baltimore  Sun,  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post,  Washington  Times- 
Herald  and  National  Journal.) 


that  most  of  the  stuff  printed  emanates 
from  press  agents,  with  little  check¬ 
ing  to  assure  correctness. 

The  practice  flourishes  today;  read 
Charles  Osgood’s  essay  on  the  “fac¬ 
toid.”  The  public  is  still  swamped  with 
“balderdash”  presented  as  “news.” 

An  excellent  example  is  the  ad- 
swollen  supplement  for  boat  shows 
or  auto  shows,  filled  with  bogus 
“news”  supplied  by  press  agents,  pre¬ 
sented  as  news  without  apology  by 
virtually  every  newspaper. 

One  solution  Mencken  offered  was 
to  improve  schools  of  journalism.  He 
contended  that  most  of  these  allow 
easy  admission,  give  snap  courses  and 
are  “refuges  for  students  too  stupid 
to  tackle  other  professions.”  Most  are 
simply  trade  schools,  he  wrote. 

Before  he  left  bashing  journalism, 
Mencken  took  a  swipe  at  the  “so- 
called  press  club”  in  almost  every 
city,  where  “anyone  with  the  price  of 
admission”  is  welcome.  The  “grafters 
and  rascals”  need  to  be  purged  by  the 
“decent”  newspeople,  Mencken  ad¬ 
vised,  before  “anything  can  be  said 


about  codes  of  newspaper  ethics.” 
HLM’ s  full  comments,  in  Prejudices, 
Sixth  Series,  are  still  on  target. 

Of  course,  Mencken  was  neither 
alone  nor  unique.  Other  press  critics 
holding  sound  credentials  attacked 
their  trade,  often  with  venom.  A.  J. 
Liebling,  more  read  today  than 
Mencken  perhaps,  but  quoted  less, 
spent  18  years  bashing  the  press  for 
the  New  Yorker.  Newspaper  people 
recall  Liebling  with  affection.  Most 
of  his  fire,  unlike  Mencken’s,  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  management. 

From  time  to  time,  he  did  identify 
woeful  and  biased  reporting,  but  usu¬ 
ally  the  miscreants  were  owners  and 
publishers.  Col.  McCormick,  William 
Randolph  Hearst  and  John  S.  Knight, 
among  other  legendary  figures,  were 
favorite  targets. 

Everybody  likes  to  blame  the 
bosses.  Even  amiable  William  Allen 
White  described  Frank  Munsey  as 
having  “the  talent  of  a  meatpacker” 
with  “the  morals  of  a  money  changer.” 
These  titans  have  departed;  many  of 


the  practices  remain. 

Corporations,  looking  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  line,  are  now  in  charge.  A  few 
—  Washington  Post  Co.,  the  New 
York  Times  Co.,  Times-Mirror  and 
Knight-Ridder  —  set  standards  of 
high  performance.  When  a  giant  gob¬ 
bles  up  a  plum  target  —  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  a  television  network  — 
no  massive  agenda  is  unveiled,  no 
sweeping  changes  called  for.  New 
management  merely  sets  a  percent¬ 
age  profit  to  be  met,  and  each  year 
that  figure  is  raised  several  digits. 

Last  year,  one  magazine  editor 
asked  with  some  pain,  “How  much  is 
enough?”  Modern  capitalists,  echo¬ 
ing  Sam  Gompers,  the  one-time  la¬ 
bor  czar,  reply  “more.” 

The  craven  ownership  of  Liebling’s 
day  has  been  replaced  by  accountants. 
One  result  is  that  newspapers  are  pric¬ 
ing  themselves  out  of  business,  but 
that  is  not  the  reason  for  shoddy  work. 

When  news  is  rushed  to  print  too 
soon  to  check,  or  broadcast  on  the 
flimsiest  pretext,  one  rationale  is  the 
need  to  beat  the  competition.  The 


press  has  always  been  on  deadline, 
however.  Too  often  these  days,  news 
comes  gushing  forth  unchecked  for 
accuracy,  uninvestigated  for  fact,  or 
just  plain  wrong. 

Often,  newspapers  cite  the  com¬ 
petition  from  television.  The  televi¬ 
sion  carnival  can  spur  serious  print 
professionals  to  compromise  their 
product.  Consequently,  the  market¬ 
place  is  full  of  poor  fare. 

The  tv  news  docudramas,  some¬ 
times  no  more  than  PR  puff  pieces, 
portray  “news”  devoid  of  fact  or  in¬ 
formation.  This  may  be  good  theater, 
and  perhaps  the  essence  of  modern 
tv,  but  it  is  not  news  or  noteworthy. 
It  may  be  good  show  business;  but 
bad  news  reporting. 

Serious  journalists  do  not  have  to 
look  far  for  “bashers”  when  ques¬ 
tionable  fare  is  presented  as  news. 
Mencken’s  word,  “bilge,”  comes  to 
mind.  This  is  not  reporting  news,  this 
is  making  up  news,  manufacturing 
news.  Reporters  making  news,  not  re- 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  35) 


The  television  carnival  can  spur  serious  print 
professionals  to  compromise  their  product.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  marketplace  is  full  of  poor  fare. 
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